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THE  ORGAN  METHOD. 


Although  very  different  from  any  other,  teachers  and  learners  will  find  this  a 
superior  Instruction  Book  for  learning  to  play  such  organs  as  are  in  common  use  in 
dwelling  houses.  Such  instruments  arc  called  by  their  makers,  Heed  Organs,  Cabi- 
net Organs,  Cottage  Organs,  and  other  names,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
term  “Parlor  Organ  ” includes  .all  organs  that  are  used  in  parlors  and  other  apart- 
ments in  dwelling  houses. 

The  variety  of  music  that  is  best  adapted  to  an  instrument,  is  called  the  “natural 
music  ” for  that  instrument.  Church  music  is  the  natural  music  for  the  organ. 
Listrumental  music  is  the  natural  music  for  the  piano.  No  one  can  become  a 
good  player  upon  any  instrument  unless  he  learns  to  play  the  natural  music  of  that 
instrument  on  it.  Therefore  no  one  can  become  a good  organ  player  without  learn- 
ing to  play  Church  Music  on  the  organ,  any  more  than  any  one  can  become  a good 
piano  player  without  learning  to  play  rondos,  marches,  and  the  other  kinds  of  Instru- 
mental Music  on  the  piano.  All  who  understand  the  piano  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  become  a good  piano  player  by  practicing  nothing  but 
Church  Music  on  the  piano.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  any  one  to  become  a good 
organ  player  by  practicing  nothing  but  Instrumental  Music  on  the  organ.  This  Or- 

THE  MACHINERY 

All  pianos  are  made  alike.  So  are  all  violins.  So  are  most  other  musical  instruments.  An 
Instruction  Book  for  one  of  these  instruments  could  explain  how  to  manage  its  machinery, 
and  the  explanation  would  be  adapted  to  every  instrument.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the 
organ.  Almost  every  maker  makes  his  organs  in  a different  way  from  any  other  maker,  and 
almost  every  style  of  organs  have  machinery  in  them  that  is  different  from  any  other 
style.  Some  are  blowed  with  both  feet.  Some  are  blowed  with  one  foot.  Some  are  blowed 
by  band.  Some  are  blowed  by  machinery.  In  some  the  swell,  is  moved  by  the  foot.  In 
some  it  is  moved  by  the  right  knee.  In  some  it  is  mffved  by  the  left  knee.  In  some  it  is 
controlled  by  stops.  And  so  on.  It  would  be  a hopeless  task  for  an  Instruction  Book  to 
undertake  to  give  instructions  about  managing  the  stops,  bellow.s,  swells,  and  other  machin- 
ery, which  would  apply  to  all  organs.  Learners,  therefore,  are  advised  to  ask  some  experi- 
enced player  to  show  them  how  to  manage  the  stops,  swell,  and  blowing  apparatus  of  the  organ 
•on  which  they  practice.  An  outline  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  their  manage- 
ment is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Learners  who  cannot  get  any  one  to  show  them, 
can  make  experiments  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  learned  a good  way  to  manage  the  machinery  of  the  organ  on  which  they  practice. 

If  the  organ  is  blowed  with  both  feet,  one  must  move  upwards  as  the  other  moves 
downwards,  the  whole  length  of  the  pedal.  However  the  organ  is  blowed,  thebcllows  must 
be  moved  smoothly  and  regularly,  without  any  thing  approaching  jerks.  It  must  be  kept 
nearly  or  quite  full  of  wind  all  of  the  time  the  player  is  playing,  but  without  running  over. 

When  the  player  wishes  to  play  softly,  the  swell  must  be  closed.  When  he  wishes  to 

?lay  loudly,  it  must  be  wide  open.  In  some  organs  the  player  is  obliged  to  hold  it  open. 

D others,  there  is  some  arrangement  to  fasten  the  ped.'il  open,  or  there  is  a stop  which  will 
keep  the  swell  open.  In  some  organs  there  are  two  such  stops,  one  of  which  will  open  the 
Treble  half  of  the  swell,  and  the  other  the  Base  half,  so  that  the  player  can  make  one  part 
louder  than  the  other  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  To  cause  the  music  to  swell  or  diminish,  the 
•well  must  be  moved  with  a gradual  movement,  but  learners  must  learn  to  do  this  tasteful- 
ly, avMdiug  “see-sawing,”  and  awkward  movements  of  the  swell  pedal  of  all  kinds. 


gan  Instruction  Book  requires  learners  to  practice  Church  Music  as  well  asinstm- 
mental  Music,  and  differs  from  all  other  Organ  Instruction  Books  on  that  account. 
But  two  studies  cannot  well  he  more  unlike  than  tlie  study  of  Instrumental  .Music  and 
tlie  study  of  Church  Music.  They  are  about  as  dissimilar  as  the  studies  of  gram- 
mar and  arillimetic.  To  become  a good  organ  player  a learner  must  study  them  both, 
but  lie  must  study  them  in  the  same  manner  in  wliich  he  would  stucly  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  or  any  other  two  different  studies,  at  the  same  time.  lie  must  study 
some  of  one  study  and  then  lay  it  aside  and  study  some  of  the  other,  every  hour 
which  lie  devotes  to  the  study  of  this  fnstructioii  Book. 

As  the  study  of  Instrumental  Music  and  the  study  of  Church  Music  are  two 
entirely  different  studies,  liaviiig,  so  to  speak,  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  tliey  ar® 
treated  in  this  book  just  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  contained  in  two  different 
books,  eacli  having  its  own  numbering  of  pages  and  chapters.  Tlie  plan  of  this  In- 
struction Book  requires  that  all  who  study  it,  as  soon  as  they  understand  what 
is  explained  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Instructions  in  the  art  of  playing  In- 
trumental  Music,  shall  study  and  jiractice  some  in  both  studies,  ever/ day  that 
they  devote  to  the  study  of  this  Instruction  Book. 


OF  THE  ORGAN. 

The  sounds  of  an  organ  are  produced  by  rows  of  reed.s  or  pipes.  Each  one  is  controlled 
by  a stop.  If  the  stop  is  drawn,  the  row  will  produce  aoiinds  when  the  keys  are  pressed 
down.  When  the  stop  is  not  drawn,  it  will  not.  On  this  account  each  row  is  called  a 
“ stop.”  If  one  stop  is  drawn,  each  key  will  jiroduce  one  sound.  If  two  or  three  stop.s  ar» 
drawn,  each  key  will  produce  two  or  three  sounds,  one  from  each  row'; — and  so  ou.  Stops 
that  produce  the  same  sounds  that  singers  do  when  they  sing  those  sounds,  are  called  “Unison 
Stops.”  Stops  that  produce  sounds  an  octave  higher  than  Unison  stops  produce,  are  called 
“ Octave  Stops.”  Stops  that  are  called  “ Diapason,”  “ Diilcianea,”  “ Oelcste,”  “ Meloilia,” 
and  ‘ ‘ Viol  di  Gamba,”  are  usually  Unison  stops,  and  stops  that  are  calleil  “ Principal,"  or 
“Flute,”  are  usually  Octave  stops  ; — but  makers  differ  so  much  in  the  name  they  give  to 
stops,  that  the  names  are  not  a certain  guide,  and  players  have  to  find  out  what  kind  each 
stop  is  by  testing  it.  If  a player  only  wishes  to  use  one  stop  it  must  be  a Unison  Stop.  If 
he  wishes  to  use  two  stops,  one  must  be  a Unison  and  one  an  Octave  stop.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  Unison  and  one  Octave  stop  in  the  organ,  he  must  not  draw  more  Octave  stops 
than  he  does  Unison,  but  he  may  draw  more  Unison  than  he  docs  Octave.  That  is,  he 
must  always  use  as  many  or  more  Unison  Stops  than  he  does  Octave  Stops.  If  there  are 
any  stops  in  the  organ  which  are  neither  Unison  nor  Octave  stops,  he  must  not  draw  one  oi 
them,  without  first  drawing  all  of  the  Unison  and  Octave  stops.  These  are  only  the 
general  principles  on  which  stops  are  drawn  or  (“blended”  as  it  is  called.)  Some  organs 
contain  such  stops  that  an  experienced  player  would  draw  them  in  quite  a different  order 
from  that  which  is  here  given. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  one  drawn  stop  only  makes  half  of  the  row  go.  Such  stops  are 
called  “Half  Stops.”  Two  of  these  have  to  be  drawn  to  make  one  stop,—  one  causes  the 
Treble  half  of  the  row  to  sound  and  the  other  the  Base  half,  so  that,  if  the  pkyer  chooses, 
he  can  use  more  or  different  stops  for  the  Treble  than  lie  does  for  the  Base.  Thb  is  only 
done,  however,  in  fanciful  playing.  In  regular  playing  the  two  Half  Stops  must  be  drawn 
to  make  one  stop.  A description  of  the  way  the  stops  arc  used  in  large  church  organs,  js 
given  on  page  127. 
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THE  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  METHOD. 


This  method  requires  four  different  kinds  of  study : 

First.  It  requires  learners  to  learn  to  play  with  one  hand  at  a time.  This  study 
begins  the  book. 

Second.  It  requires  learners  to  learn  to  play  with  both  hands  at  once.  This 
study  begins  on  page  34 

Third.  It  requires  learners  to  practice  Finger  Exercises.  This  study  begins  on 
page  42. 

Fourth.  It  requires  learners  to  learn  to  play  such  pieces  of  sheet  music  as  music 
dealers  call  “Instrumental  Music  Pieces.”  This  study  begins  on  page  58. 

As  soqji  as  learners  arc  far  enough  along  in  the  first  of  these  studies,  to  know 
how  to  commence  the  second,  they  should  commence  the  second,  and  then  study 
the  first  and  second  studies  together.  As  soon  as  they  are  far  enough  along  in 
the  first  and  second  studies  to  know  how  to  commence  the  third,  they  should  com- 
mence the  third,  and  then  study  all  three  studies  together.  As  soon  as  they  are 
far  enough  along  in  the  first,  second  and  third  studies,  to  know  how  to  commence 
the  fourth,  they  should  commence  the  fourth,  and  then  study  all  four  studies 
together.  When  they  have  studied  the  first  study  to  its  end,  and  can  play  the 
tunes  in  it  well,  they  can  discontinue  studying  the  first  study.  When  they  have 
studied  the  second  study  to  its  end  and  can  play  the  tunes  in  it  well,  they  can 
discontinue  studying  the  second  study.  They  must  not  discontinue  practicing 
the  third  and  fourth  studies  until  they  have  become  skillful  players. 

For  example,  when  the  learner  can  play  “ Brighton,’’  on  page  16,  let  him  com- 
mence practicing  the  tune  on  page  34,  and  then  keep  on  practicing  tunes  with  one 
hand,  and  tunes  with  both  hands  everyday.  When  he  can  play  “Milo,’’  on  page 
16,  let  him  commence  practicing  the  Finger  Exercises  on  page  47,  and  then  con- 
tinue practicing  them  every  day,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  that  com- 
mence on  page  42,  and  so  keep  on  practicing  tunes  with  one  hand,  tunes  with  both 
hands,  and  Finger  Exercises,  every  day.  When  he  has  practiced  the  Natural 
Position  Exercises  which  commence  on  page  47,  enough  to  play  them  easi^,  let 
him  commence  studying  and  practicing  the  pieces  that  commence  on  page  58,  and 
then  keep  on  practicing  tunes  with  one  hand,  tunes  with  both  hands.  Finger 
Exercises,  and  Instrumental  Pieces,  every  day.  When  he  can  answer  all  of  these 
questions,  and  play  all  of  the  tunes  well  on  the  first  3:1  pages,  let  him  discontinue 
studying  and  practicing  the  chapters  which  require  him  to  pl.ay  with  one  hand  at 
a time.  When  he  can  play  the  tunes  on  pages  34-41,  so  well  that  some  one  can 
sing  the  tunes,  while  he  plays  them,  let  him  discontintie  practicing  those  tunes. 
But  do  not  let  him  discontinue  practicing  Finger  exercises  and  Instrumental 
Pieces,  until  he  becomes  a skillful  jtlayer. 

Learners  should  never  be  allowed  to  count  time  until  they  are  so  familiar  with 
the  Keyboard  ttiat  they  can  press  down  the  required  key  uniiesitatingly,  the 
instant  the  time  for  it  arrives.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a learner  than  for  him 
.o  form  the  habit  of  saying  “one,”  “ two,”  and  then  hesitate  to  find  the  right  key 


before  he  says  “ three;”  hesitate  again  before  he  says  “ four,”  and  so  on.  Until 
he  can  pick  out  the  key  he  is  to  press  down,  so  unhesitatingly  that  he  can  say 
“one,”  “two,”  “three,”  “four,”  as  continuously  and  regularly  as  a clock  ticks, 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  count  time  at  all.  So  in  all  of  the  tunes  on  the  first 
41  pages  of  this  book,  the  learners  are  only  to  be  allowed  to  estimate  the  length  of 
the  notes  by  comparing  the  length  of  one  with  the  length  of  another,  “ guessing  ” 
at  the  time  as  they  best  can,  without  counting.  The  test  for  these  tunes  is,  that 
the  learners  shall  play  each  tune  so  that  some  one  can  sing  it  as  such  a tune 
ought  to  be  sung,  while  they  play  it.  By  the  time  they  have  got  so  they  can  play 
the  tunes  on  the  first  41  pages  in  this  way,  they  will  be  so  familiar  with  pressing 
down  the  keys,  that  they  can  count  time  without  irregularity,  and  press  down 
every  key  when  the  time  to  press  it  down  arrives,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  count  time  .at  all,  until  they  are  thus  familiar  with  pressing  down  the  keys. 

The  Germans  use  the  fingers  “ 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,”  as  Finger  Marks,  thus  calling  the 
thumb  the  “first  finger,”  the  fore  finger  the  “second  finger,”  and  so  on.  The 
English  denote  the  thumb  by  a cross,  and  call  the  fore  finger  the  “ first  finger,” 
so  that  the  English  Finger  marks  are  “X,  1,  2,  3,  4.”  The  English  Finger  Marks 
are  decidedly  the  most  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  for  it  is  a decidedly  Dutch 
Way  of  naming  things  to  call  the  thumb  the  “first  finger,”  and  the  most  important 
finger  of  the  hand  the  “second  finger.”  So  in  this  book  the  English  Finger  Marks 
are  used,  and  the  most  important  finger  of  the  hand  is  called  the  “ first  finger,” 
as  common  sense  demands  that  it  should  be,  while  the  thumb  is  denoted  by  a 
differeiit  mark  from  any  that  denote  the  four  fingers. 

Teachers  who  have  access  to  a Iqj’ge  music  store,  prefer  to  select  pieces  for  their 
pupils.  As  new  pieces  are  continually  making  their  appearance,  no  pieces  per- 
manently printed  in  an  Instruction  Book,  can  ever  be  made  as  interesting  to 
learners,  as  those  selected  by  a teacher  from  a music  store.  As  very  many 
teachers  and  learners,  however,  cannot  have  an  opportunity  to  select  such  pieces, 
a collection  of  such  pieces  commences  in  this  book  on  page  58.  They  are  selected  • 
from  a music  store,  just  as  a teacher  would  select  them  for  a beginner,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  successive  order  in  which  an  experienced  teacher  would  require 
learners  to  learn  such  pieces.  As  a teacher  who  should  teach  a learner  by  thus 
selecting  successive  grades  of  pieces  for  them,  would  explain  each  piece  in  his 
own  way,  these  pieces  which  commence  on  page  58  are  printed  without  any 
explanations,  so  that  each  teacher  who  uses  this  book  can  explain  them  in  his  own 
way,  just  as  he  would  if  he  had  selected  them  from  a music  store.  For  the  benefit 
of  any  one  who  may  study  this  book  without  a teacher,  however,  a familiar 
explanation  of  each  piece  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Playing  Instrumental  Music. 

The  plan  of  this  Instruction  Book  requires  that  bosi<lcs  studying  and  practicing 
as  this  page  requires.  Learners  shall  also  study  and  practice  some  in  the  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Art  of  Playing  Church  Music,  every  day  on  which  they  study  this 
Parlor  Organ  Instruction  Book. 
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The  design  of  the  pages  that  have  “ The  Keyboard  ” printed  over  them,  is  to  impart  to  learners  the  ability  to  play  the  keys  which  the  notes  d«note 
in  the  tunes  and  exercises  they  practice,  without  hesitation.  These  pages  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  that  learners  are  not  to  be  required 
to  count  time,  or  think  of  anything  else  than  the  one  subject  of  pushing  down  the  key  which  each  note  denotes,  whenever  they  study  any  of  the  pages 
. that  are  beaded  “ The  Keyboard.” 


'I  . 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Keyboard. 

The  keys  of  an  organ  are  said  to  form -a  Keyboard 

The  right  hand  end  of  a Keyboard  is  called  its  highest  part.  The  left 
hand  end  is  called  its  lowest  part. 

The  keys  on  the  Keyboard  that  are  above  other  keys,  are  the  keys  which 
are  on  the  right  hand  side  of  them.  The  keys  that  are  below  other  keys, 
are  the  keys  which  are  on  the  left  hand  side  of  them. 

Pushing  down  a key  is  called  plating  that  key. 

If  any  one  should  commence  at  the  left  hand  end  of  a Keyboard  and  play 
all  of  the  keys  on  it,  he  would  be  said  to  have  played  them  from  low  to  high. 
If  he  should  commence  at  the  right  hand  end,  he  would  be  said  to  have 
played  them  from  high  to  low. 

The  keys  of  a Keyboard  are  named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet, — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

The  key  that  is  named  “ B ” is  the  next  key  above  the  key  that  is  named 
“ A ” The  key  that  is  named  “ F ” is  the  next  key  below  the  key  that  is 
named  G.”  The  third  key  above  “ A ” is  “C.”  The  third  key  below 
••  G ” is  - E.” 

The  seven  letters  after  which  the  keys  of  a Keyboard  are  named,  are  used, 
over  and  over,  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a name  to 
every  key  on  the  Keyboard.  So  the  next  key  above  “ G”  is  “ A.”  The 
third  key  above  “ G ” is  “ B.”  And  so  on.  The  next  key  below  “ A ” is 
“ G.  The  third  key  below  “A  ” is  “ F.”  And  so  on. 


Each  series  of  letters  which  it  is  necessary  to  nse  in  order  to  name  all  of 
the  keys  of  the  Keyboard  is  called  an  octave.  The  lowest  series  of  the 
seven  letters  on  the  Keyboard  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  Octave  of  the  Keyboard. 
The  highest  series  of  the  seven  letters  on  the  Keyboard,  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  Octave  of  the  Keyboard.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  series  of  seven 
letters,  over  and  over,  five  times,  in  order  to  name  all  of  the  keys  on  tlie 
Keyboard  of  an  organ,  the  organ  is  said  to  be  a five  octave  organ.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  series  of  seven  letters,  over  and  over,  six  times,  in  order 
to  name  all  of  the  keys  on  the  Keyboard  of  an  organ,  the  organ  is  said  to 
be  a SIX  octave  organ.  And  so  on. 


Questions.  What  do  the  keys  of  an  organ  form  ? Wnich  end  of  a Keyboard  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  ? The  lowest  ? Which  side  of  a key  is  the  key  that  is  next 
above  it  ? Below  it  ? What  does  playing  a key  mean  ? If  a person  should  com- 
mence at  the  left  hand  key  of  a Keyboard  and  play  all  of  the  keys  one  alter  the 
other,  how  would  he  be  said  to  have  played  them  ? If  he  should  commence  at  the 
right  hand  key  ? How  are  the  keys  on  a Keyboard  named  ? What  is  the  name  of 
the  next  key  above  “At”  “E  ? “ B ? ” “ D ? ” “Ft”  “ C ’ ” What  is  the  next 

letter  below  “B?”  “F?”  “C?”  “E?”  “G?”  “D?”  As  the  series  of 

seven  letters  only  furnish  names  for  seven  keys,  how  are  the  other  keys  on  the 
Keyboard  named  ? What  is  the  name  of  the  next  key  below  “A  t ” What  is  the 
name  of  the  next  key  above  “G  ?”  What  is  the  name  of  the  third  key  above  “A  ? ” 
“D?”  “G?”  “C?”  “F?”  “B?”  “E?”  What  is  the  name  of  the  third 

key  below  “C?”  “Gt”  “Dt”  “At”  “E?”  “B?”  -Ft”  What  is  the 
series  of  seven  letters  which  furnish  the  names  for  the  keys  called  ? If  it  requires 
five  series  of  them  to  furnish  names  for  all  of  the  keys  on  the  Keyboard  of  an 
organ,  what  is  the  organ  called  ? If  it  requires  six  series  t 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Keys. 

There  are  many  things  that  no  one  can  learn  in  any  other  way  than 
to  keep  doing  them,  over  and  over,  until  they  are  learned.  In  the  study 
of  music,  doing  a thing  over  and  over,  for  the  sake  of  learning  it,  is  called 
Pkactice.  So  whenever  one  who  is  learning  music  is  told  to  ‘‘practice”  a 
thing,  it  means  that  he  must  keep  doing  the  thing,  over  and  over,  until  he 
acquires  the  ability  to  do  it,  no  matter  how  many  times  he  is  obliged  to  do  it, 
over  and  over,  in  order  to  become  able  to  do  it. 

Note.  It  will  be  a good  plan  for  learners  to  read  page  4,  in  the  Church  Music 
part  of  this  book. 

The  key  next  below  each  group  of  two  black  keys  on  the  keyboard,  is  “ C.” 

Exekcise  No.  1.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “C  ” on  the  key- 
board, first  with  the  right  hand  and  then  with  the  left  hand,  and  to  practice 
playing  them  until  they  cannot  forget  which  keys  are  named  “ C.” 

The  key  next  below  each  group  of  three  black  keys,  is  ‘‘  F.” 

Exercise  No.  2.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “ F ” on  the  key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  Exercise  No  1.  requires  them  to  play  C. 

The  next  key  above  C is  “ D.”  D is  between  the  two  black  keys  that 
form  the  groups  of  two  black  keys  on  the  keyboard. 

Exercise  No.  3.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “D”  on  the  key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  Exercise  No.  1,  requires  them  to  play  C. 

The  next  key  above  F is  ‘‘  G.”  G is  between  the  two  lower  black  keys 
in  every  group  of  three  black  keys  on  the  keyboard. 

Exercise  No.  4.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “ G ” on  the  key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  Exercise  No.  1,  requires  them  to  play  C. 

Exercise  No.  5.  Require  the  learners  to  play  the  following  keys  in  one 
of  the  middle  octaves  of  the  Keyboard,  first  with  the  right  hand,  and  then 
with  the  left  hand,  and  to  practice  this  exercise  until  they  play  these  keys 
readily. 

F,  D,  G,  C,  I F,  C,  G,  D,  | C,  F,  D,  G,  \ D,  F,  G,  C.  | 

The  next  key  below  C,  is  B.  B is  the  next  key  above  each  group  of  three 
black  keys. 

Exercise  No.  6.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “B”  on  the  Key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  exercise  No.  1,  requires  them  to  play  C. 


The  next  key  below  F,  is  E.  E is  tne  next  Key  above  each  group  of  two 
black  keys. 

Exercise  No.  7.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “ E ” on  the  Key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  Exercise  No.  1,  requires  them  to  play  C. 

A is  between  the  two  highest  of  the  groups  of  three  black  keys. 

Exercise  No.  8.  Require  the  learners  to  play  every  “ A ” on  the  Key- 
board, in  the  manner  that  Exercise  No.  1,  requires  them  to  play  C. 

Exercise  No.  9.  Require  the  learners  to  practice  playing  the  following 
letters  in  the  manner  required  by  Exercise  No.  5. 

E,  A,  B,  I A,  E,  B,  I E,  B,  A,  | B,  A,  E.  | 

Exercise  No.  10.  Require  the  learners  to  practice  playing  the  following 
letters  in  the  manner  required  by  Exercise  No.  5. 

A,  E,  B,  F,  I C,  G,  D,  A,  | D,  G,  C,  F,  | B,  E,  A,  D.  | 

Exercise  No.  11.  Require  the  learners  to  push  down  keys  at  random 
in  all  parts  of  the  Keyboard,  to  tell  the  name  of  each  key  when  they  push  it 
down,  and  to  practice  this  exercise,  until  they  can  tell  the  name  of  every  key 
which  they  thns  push  down,  without  hesitation. 

Questions.  What  does  “ practice  ” mean  ? When  one  who  is  learning  music 
is  told  that  a thing  must  be  “practiced,”  what  must  he  do?  How  many  finds  of 
groups  of  black  keys  are  there  on  a Keyboard  ? What  are  they  ? • Describe  where 
“ D’’ is  situated  in  one  of  these  groups  ? “F.”  “B.”  “E.”  “A.”  C.  G. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Lines. 

To  be  able  to  denote  what  keys  must  be  played  in  order  to  produce  a tune, 
groups  of  five  lines  are  printed  across  the  pages  of  music  books,  and  characters 
called  notes  are  printed  on  these  lines.  The  group  of  five  lines  is  dialled  a 
STAFF. 

THE  STAFF  WITH  NOTES  PRINTED  ON  IT. 
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A note  is  said  to  be  on  the  line  that  runs  through  its  round  part.  If  the 
lowest  line  of  the  staff  runs  through  the  round  part  of  a note,  that  note  is  said 
to  be  on  the  First  Line.  If  the  next  line  above  the  lowest  line  runs  through 
tlie  round  part  of  a note,  that  note  is  said  to  be  on  the  Second  Line.  If 
the  middle  line  of  the  staff  runs  through  the  round  part  of  a note,  that  note 
is  said  to  be  on  the  Third  Line.  If  tlie  highest  line  of  the  staff  runs  through 
the  round  part  of  a note,  that  note  is  said  to  be  on  the  Fib'TH  Line.  If  the 
next  line  below  the  highest  line  runs  through  the  round  part  of  a note,  that 
note  is  said  to  be  on  the  Fourth  Line.  These  names  are  called  the 
Numerical  Names  of  the  lines  of  the  staff. 

When  any  one  speaks  aloud  and  tells  what  lines  the  notes  are  on,  he  is 
said  to  Read  the  Notes.  For  example,  if  any  one  who  understands  music 
was  asked  to  read  the  notes  of  the  foregoing  example,  he  would  speak  aloud 
and  say,  “ the  first  note  is  on  the  first  line  — “ the  next  note  is  on  the  second 
line  — “ the  next  note  is  on  the  third  line  — and  so  on. 

Exercise  No.  1.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  foregoing 
example,  and  to  practice  until  they  can  read  them  without  hesitation. 

When  any  one  is  reading  notes,  he  would  be  liable  to  lose  the  place,  if 
music  was  printed  as  the  foregoing  example  is.  To  make  it  easy  to  keep  the 
place,  therefore,  the  staff  is  always  divided  into  small  portions  which  are 
called  Measures.  The  perpendicular  lines  that  separate  the  measures,  are 
called  Bars.  When  a bar  is  printed  in  a broad,  heavy  manner,  it  is  called 
a Double  Bar. 

Measure.  Measure.  Measure.  Measure. 


Bar.  Bar.  Double  Bar.  Bar.  Double  Bars. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  speak  about  a bar  in  comparison  with  a double 
bar,  it  is  called  a Single  Bar.  It  is  always  understood,  however,  that  when 
any  one  speaks  about  a bar,  he  means  a single  bar  if  he  does  not  expressly 
say  that  he  means  a double  bar.  A double  bar  means  the  same  that  a single 
bar  does,  but  it  is  made  larger  to  attract  attention  to  some  particular  point 
in  the  music,  such  as  the  end  of  a strain,  the  end  of  a line  of  words,  or  some 
other  point  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  attract  attention.  It  is  customary  to 
print  two  or  three  double  bars  together,  at  the  end  of  a tune,  so  that  when 
any  one  sees  two  or  three  double  bars  printed  next  to  each  other,  he  knows 
that  that  is  the  end  of  that  tune. 


Besides  being  callec  first  line,  second  line,  and  so  on,  the  lines  of  the  staff 
are  named  after  the  same  letters  that  the  keys  of  the  Keyboard  are  named 
after.  These  are  called  the  Alphabetical  Names  of  the  lines  of  the  staff. 
The  first  line  is  named  ‘‘  E.”  The  .second  line  is  named  “ G.”  The  third 
line  is  named  “ B.”  The  fourth  line  is  named  “ D.”  The  fifth  line  is  named 
“ F.”  The  learners  may  think  it  strange  that  the  first  line  is  not  named 
“ A.”  The  way  in  which  music  was  printed  was  invented  several  hundred 
years  ago,  and  they  arranged  many  things  differently  from  the  way  we 
should  have  arranged  them  if  the  art  of  printing  notes  had  first  been  invented 
at  the  present  time.  Among  other  things,  they  changed  the  alphabetical 
names  of  lines  in  different  tunes.  In  one  tune  they  would  call  the  first  line 
A ; — in  another  tune  they  would  call  it  C ; — in  another  tune  they  would 
call  it  E ; — and  in  other  tunes  they  would  call  it  after  the  other  letters. 
About  a hundred  years  ago  they  decided  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  always 
name  the  lines  after  the  same  letters,  and  for  some  reason  that  we  do  not  now 
know,  they  called  the  first  line  E instead  of  A. 


Exercise  No.  2.  Require  the  learners  to  practice  reading  the  notes  of 
the  foregoing  exercise,  giving  the  Numerical  Names  of  the  lines  of  the  staff 
that  they  are  on.  Then  require  them  to  practice  reading  them,  giving  the 
Alphabetical  Names  of  those  lines.  Then  require  them  to  practice  playing 
the  letters  which  the  notes  of  the  exercise  denote,  with  the  right  hand,  in  the 
octave  of  the  Keyboard  nearest  the  middle,  which  the  right  hand  can  most 
conveniently  reach.  Then  require  them  to  practice  them  with  the  left  hand, 
in  the  octave  of  the  Keyboard  nearest  the  middle,  which  the  left  hand  can 
most  conveniently  reach. 

Questions.  How  are  the  keys  which  must  be  played  denoted  in  printed  music? 
What  is  a group  of  five  lines  called?  When  these  lines  are  numbered,  what  are 
their  names  called  ? When  they  are  named  by  letters?  What  is  the  numerical 
name  of  the  lowest  line  ? What  is  its  alphabetical  name  ? What  are  the  two  names 
of  the  line  next  above  the  lowest  line?  The  middle  line?  The  line  next  below 
the  highest  line  ? The  highest  line  ? Why  is  not  the  lowest  line  called  A ? What 
is  meant  by  reading  notes  ? What  is  done  to  the  staff  to  enable  those  who  read 
notes  to  keep  the  place?  What  are  the  lines  called  which  separate  measures? 
What  is  a thick  bar  called?  How  is  the  end  of  a tune  denoted?  What  is  the 
ordinary  bar  called  ? When  the  word  “ bar  ” is  used,  and  it  is  not  said  whether  a 
single  or  a double  bar  is  meant,  which  bar  is  meant  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Spaces. 

When  the  round  part  of  a note  is  printed  between  two  lines,  it  is  said  to 
be  on  a space.  If  it  is  printed  between  the  first  and  second  lines  it  is  said 
to  be  on  the  First  Space.  If  it  is  printed  between  the  second  and  third 
hnes,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Second  Space.  If  it  is  printed  between  the 
third  and  fourth  lines,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Third  Space.  If  it  is  printed 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Fourth  Space. 
These  are  called  the  Numerical  Names  of  the  spaces. 

The  Alphabetical  Name  of  the  first  space  is  “ F.”  The  Alphabetical  Name 
of  The  Second  Space  is  “A.”  The  Alphabetical  Name  of  the  Tliird  Space 
is  “C.”  The  Alphabetical  Name  of  the  Fourth  Space  is  “ E.” 
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Exercise  No.  1.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  foregoing 
exercise,  giving  the  numerical  names  of  the  spaces.  Then  require  them  to 
read  the  notes  giving  their  alphabetical  names.  Then  require  them  to  play 
the  letters  which  the  notes  denote,  with  the  right  hand.  Then  require  them 
to  play  the  letters  which  the  notes  denote,  with  the  left  hand.  Let  them  play 
these  letters  in  the  octave  of  the  Keyboard  nearest  the  middle,  which  the 
hand  can  most  conveniently  reach. 

The  Space  Below.  The  Space  Above. 

^ 


^ 

When  a note  is  printed  immediately  below  the  first  line,  it  is  said  to  be 
printed  on  the  Space  Below.  It  means,  “ on  the  space  below  the  staff.” 
When  a note  is  printed  immediately  above  the  fifth  line,  it  is  said  to  be 
printed  on  the  Space  Above.  It  means,  on  the  space  above  the  staff.”  The 
alphabetical  name  of  the  Space  Below,  is  “ D.”  The  alphabetical  name  of 
the  Space  Above,  is  “ G.” 
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Exercise  No.  2.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  fore- 
going exercise,  giving  the  numerical  names  of  the  spaces.  Then  require 
them  to  read  them  giving  their  alphabetical  names.  Then  require  them  to 
play  the  letters  which  the  notes  in  the  exercise  denote,  with  the  right  hand. 
Then  require  them  to  play  the  letters  which  the  notes  in  the  exercise  denote, 
with  the  left  hand.  Let  them  play  these  letters  in  the  octave  of  the  Key- 
board nearest  the  middle,  which  the  hand  can  most  conveniently  reach. 

CHAPTER  V. 

' Clefs. 

In  vocal  music,  the  musical  sounds  are  named  “ Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
Si.”  In  instrumental  music  they  are  named  “ A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.” 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  place  the  letters  “ gs,”  on  one  of  the  lines 
at  the  beginning  of  a staff.  They  meant  that  the  line  on  which  they  were 
placed  was  “ G ” in  instrumental  music,  and  “ Sol  ” in  vocal  music.  When 
music  was  printed  in  this  way,  these  letters  were  sometimes  placed  on  the 
first  line,  denoting  that  the  first  line  was  G ; — sometimes  on  the  second  line, 
denoting  that  the  second  line  was  G ; — sometimes  on  the  third  line,  denot- 
ing that  the  third  line  was  G; — and  so  on.  Afterwards  they  discontinued 
placing  these  letters  on  different  lines,  and  always  placed  them  on  the  second 
line.  After  the  custom  was  adopted  of  always  calling  the  second  line  G, 
engravers  of  music  began  to  make  flourishes  of  the  two  letters  which  stood 
for  “G”  and  “Sol,”  and  finally  got  them  into  the  shape  of  the  character 
which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  staff. 


This  character  is  now  called  a Clef.  For  a long  time  they  called  it  the 
“G  Clef,”  and  considered  it  as  denoting  that  the  second  line  is  G.  It  is 
now  usually  called  the  Treble  Clef. 
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When  the  “ C|’s  ” was  used,  it  was  also  the  custom  to  print  “ ‘f.,’’  at  the 
beginning  of  sfjme  staves.  It  meant  that  the  line  on  which  it  was  printed 
was  “ F,”  and  “ Fa.”  When  they  discontinued  placing  this  letter  on  dif- 
ferent lines,  they  fixed  it  on  the  fourth  line,  and  it  was  considered  to  mean 
that  the  fourth  line  was  F.  Engravers  then  began  to  make  flourishes  with  it, 
and  finally  got  it  into  the  shape  of  the  character  which  is  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  staff. 


For  a long  time  they  called  this  character  the  “ F Clef,”  and  considered 
it  as  denoting  that  the  line  between  the  two  dots,  (the  fourth  line,)  is  F.  It 
is  now  usually  called  the  Base  Clef. 

A staff  with  the  Treble  Clef  at  the  commencement,  is  called  a Treble 
Staff.  A staff  with  the  Base  Clef  at  the  commencement,  is  called  a Base 
Staff. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Added  Lines.  Middle  G. 

When  more  than  five  lines  are  needed  in  a staff,  additional  lines  are  print- 
ed, each  of  which  is  only  made  long  enough  to  contain  one  note.  Such 
lines  are  called  Added  Lines.  • 

If  the  added  line  is  below  the  staff,  it  is  called  the  Added  Line  Below. 
If  the  added  line  is  above  the  staff,  it  is  called  the  Added  Line  Above. 
These  are  their  numerical  names.  The  alphabetical  name  of  the  Added  Line 
Below,  is  “ C.”  The  alphabetical  name  of  the  Added  Line  Above,  is  “A.” 

The  “ C ” which  is  denoted  by  a note  on  the  Added  Line  Below,  is  called 
the  Middle  C,  because  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Keyboard  of  a five  octave 
organ. 

Players  have  to  decide  in  which  octave  of  the  Keyboard  to  play  the  keys 
that  notes  denote,  by  taking  notice  of  the  distance  above  or  below  the  middle 
C that  the  notes  are  printed. 

If  the  Middle  C is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  Keyboard  of  tbe  organ  on 
which  a learner  practices,  he  must  decide  which  is  the  Middle  C in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  must  notice  the  sound  that  a lady’s  voice  produces  when 


she  sings  a sound  that  is  denoted  by  a note  on  the  Added  Line  Below,  and 
then  find  a key  on  the  Keyboard  which  produces  exactly  the  same  sound. 
The  key  which  is  the  Middle  C always  produces  exactly  the  same  sound  when 
it  is  played,  that  a lady’s  voice  i)roduces  when  she  sings  the  sound  that  is 
denoted  by  a note  on  tlie  Added  Line  Below  of  tlie  Treble  Staff. 

Note.  There  are  some  remarks  about  the  Middle  C,  on  page  19  of  the  Church 
Music  part  of  this  book.  The  key  that  is  tlie  Middle  C is  the  key  which  produces 
the  sound  a lady  produces  when  she  sings  the  sound  denoted  by  a note  on  the  Ad- 
ded Line  Below,  when  the  unison  stop  is  drawn  alone. 
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Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
ercise, giving  the  numerical  names  of  the  lines.  Then  require  them  to  read 
the  notes,  giving  the  alphabetical  names  of  the  lines.  Then  require  them  to 
play  them  with  the  right  hand,  playing  the  notes  that  are  on  the  added  line 
below  with  the  key  which  is  the  Middle  C,  and  all  of  the  other  notes  with 
keys  that  are  as  much  above  the  Middle  C,  as  the  notes  are  above  the  added 
line  below. 

The  keys  between  a letter  and  another  letter  of  the  same  name,  are  said 
to  constitute  ast  octave.  Thus  the  keys  from  A to  the  next  A,  constitute 
an  Octave.  So  do  the  keys  from  B to  tlie  next  B, — from  C to  the  next  C. — 
and  so  on.  When  an  Octave  of  the  Keyboard  is  spoken  about  and  no  letters 
are  mentioned,  the  Octave  from  C to  C is  always  meant. 

Questions.  When  the  round  part  of  a note  is  printed  between  two  lines,  where 
is  it  said  to  be  printed  ? If  it  is  printed  between  the  first  and  second  line  ? The 
second  and  third  line  ? The  third  and  fourth  line?  The  fourth  and  fifth  line? 
What  is  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  first  space  ? The  second  space  ? The  third 
space?  The  fourth  space  ? When  a note  is  printed  just  helow  the  first  line,  where 
is  it  said  to  be  printed  ? Wliat  does  that  mean?  When  a nole  is  jiinitd  ust 
above  the  fifth  line,  where  is  it  said  to  be  printed?  What  does  that  mean  ? What 
is  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  space  below?  The  space  above  ? When  more 
than  five  lines  are  required  what  are  the  additional  lines  called  ? What  is  the 
added  line  below  the  staff  called  ? What  is  its  alphabetical  name  ? What  is  the 
added  line  above  the  staff  called?  What  is  its  alphabetical  name?  Where  is  tbe 
Middle  C in  a five  octave  Keyboard  ? flow  can  one  decide  where  it  is  when  it  is 
not  in  the  middle  of  a Keyboard  ? Why  must  a player  always  ascertain  which  key 
on  the  Keyboard  is  the  Middle  C ? What  is  a staff  with  the  Treble  Clef  at  its  com- 
mencement called  ? With  the  Base  Clef  ? What  keys  are  said  to  form  an  octave 
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of  a Keyboard  ? If  an  octave  of  a Keyboard  is  spoken  about,  and  no  letters  are 
mentioned,  which  octave  is  meant  ? How  are  sounds  named  in  vocai  music'?  In 
instrumental  music  ? How  was  the  Treble  Clef  formely  made?  What  did  it  mean? 
On  what  lines  did  they  formely  place  it?  When  they  discontinued  placing  it  on 
different  lines,  where  did  they  permanently  place  it  ? What  is  it  sometimes  called  ? 
What  is  its  usual  name  ? How  came  it  to  be  made  in  the  sliape  it  is  now  always 
made?  How  was  tlie  Base  Clef  once  made?  What  did  it  mean  ? What  name  is 
it  sometimes  called  ? What  is  its  usual  name?  How  came  it  to  be  made  in  the 
shape  it  is  now  always  made? 


THE  ALPHABETICAL  NAMES  OF  THE  LINES  AND  SPACES. 
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C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


Notes,  Fingering  Marks,  Sharps,  Flats. 


Whole  Note. 
Half  Note. 

> Quarter  Note. 

Eighth  Note.  . 
» Sixteenth  Note. 


'When  two  or  more  Eighth  or  Sixteenth  Notes  follow  each  other,  the  dashes 
at  the  end  of  the  stems  are  usually  connected  together,  as  in  the  following 
example. 
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If  there  is  one  dash  at  the  end  of  the  stem  of  a note,  that  note  is  an  Eighth 
Note,  no  matter  how  the  dash  is  made.  If  there  are  two  dashes  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  of  a note,  that  note  is  a Sixteenth  Note,  no  matter  how  the 
two  dashes  are  made. 

If  shorter  notes  than  Sixteenth  Notes  are  wanted,  they  are  made  by  ad- 
ditional dashes.  Each  dash  causes  a note  to  denote  a sound  one  half  as  long 


as  that  which  it  would  denote  if  the  dash  was  not  there.  So  a note  with 
three  dashes  is  a Thirty-Second  Note  ; — a note  with  four  dashes  is  a 
Sixty-Fodbth  Note  ; — and  so  on. 

The  following  denote  that  the  key  must  be  played  by  the  finger  which 
the  mark  denotes,  and  are  called 


MARKS  FOR  FINGERING. 

X Thumb. 

1  The  finger  next  to  the  Thumb. 

2  The  Middle  Finger. 

3.  .The  Finger  next  to  the  Little  Finger. 
4 The  Little  Finger. 
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C sharp.  E flat.  F sharp.  B flat.  A flat.  G sharp. 

The  character  which  is  before  the  first  note  in  the  foregoing  example,  is 
called  a sharp.  It  means  that  the  note  which  is  next  after  it,  denotes  that 
the  black  key  must  be  played  that  is  next  above  the  key  which  the  note 
would  denote  if  there  was  no  sharp  before  it. 

The  character  which  is  before  the  second  note  in  the  foregoing  example, 
is  called  a Flat.  It  means  that  the  note  which  is  next  after  it,  denotes  that 
the  black  key  must  be  played  that  is  next  below  the  key  which  the  note 
would  denote  if  there  was  no  flat  before  it. 

The  black  key  which  is  next  above  a white  key,  is  called  the  “ sharp  of 
that  key.”  So  the  black  key  that  is  next  above  C,  is  called  C sharp  ; — the 
black  key  that  is  next  above  D,  is  called  D sharp  ; — and  so  on. 

The  black  key  which  is  next  below  a white  key,  is  called  “the  flat  of  that 
key.”  So  the  black  key  that  is  next  below  A,  is  called  A flat  ; — the  black 
key  that  is  next  below  B,  is  called  B Flat  ; — and  so  on. 

Every  black  key  is  the  sharp  of  the  white  key  next  below  it,  and  the  flat 
of  the  white  key  next  above  it. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  first  note  requires  to  be  played  with  the 
black  key  next  above  C.  It  is  called  “ C sharp.”  The  next  note  requires 
to  be  played  w’ith  the  black  key  next  below  E.  It  is  called  “ E flat.”  The 
next  note  requires  to  be  played  with  the  black  key  next  above  F.  It  is  called 
“ F sharp.”  The  next  note  requires  to  be  played  with  the  black  key  nexi 
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below  B.  It  i!»  tallied  “ B flat.”  The  last  two  notes  in  the  example  both 
require  to  be  played  with  the  black  key  that  is  between  Gand  A.  It  is  called 
“ A flat,”  and  “ G sharp,” 

Questions.  How  does  a whole  note  look  ? Half  note?  Quarter  note  1 Eighth 
note!  Sixteenth  note?  What  effect  does  a dash  have  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
i note  ? Wlien  two  or  more  notes  which  are  made  with  dashes  are  next  to  each  other, 

! how  are  the  dashes  often  made  ? What  is  the  name  of  a note  that  has  one  dash  ? 
! Two?  Three?  Four?  When  “ X”  is  printed  over  or  under  a note,  which  finger 
I must  the  note  be  played  with  ? “1?”  “2?”  “3?”  “4?”  How  does  a sharp 

look  ? What  does  it  mean  ? How  does  a flat  look  ? What  does  it  mean  ? If  a 
I note  that  denotes  “ A ” has  a sharp  before  it,  what  is  the  letter  called  ? If  a note 
that  denotes  “ B ” has  a flat  before  it,  what  is  the  letter  called  ? What  letters  is  a 
I black  key  named  after? 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  following  tunes, 
giving  the  alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces.  If  the  note  they  are 
reading  has  a sharp  or  a flat  before  it,  require  them  to  call  the  letter  sharp 
or  *flat.  For  example,  if  tlie  note  is  F,  and  has  a sharp  before  it,  let  it  be 
called  “ F sharp — if  it  is  B,  and  has  a flat  before  it,  let  it  be  called  “ B 
flat ;” — and  so  on. 

Then  require  the  learners  to  practice  each  of  the  following  tunes  with  the 
right  hand,  until  they  can  play  it  without  the  least  hesitation.  Cause  them 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a note  on  the  added  line  below  must  always  be  played 
with  the  middle  C,  and  that  all  of  the  other  notes  must  be  played  according 
to  their  distance  from  the  middle  C.  For  example,  E on  the  first  line  must 
be  the  E next  above  the  middle  C : — E on  the  fourth  space,  must  be  the  next 
E above  the  E on  the  first  line ; — and  so  on. 


Notes  denote  the  length  of  musica!  soands.  All  of  the  notes  in  the  follow- 
ing tunes  are  Quarter  Notes.  As  they  are  all  the  same  kind  of  notes,  of 
course,  the  sounds  must  all  be  made  of  the  same  length.  So  every  tune  must 
be  practiced  until  the  player  can  make  all  of  the  sounds  in  it,  of  exactly  ecjual 
length. 

Every  note  in  these  tunes  must  be  played  with  the  finger  which  the  finger- 
ing mark  that  is  printed  over  the  note  denotes. 


Note  to  the  Teacher.  As  the  sole  object  of  the  instructions  contained  on  the 
pages  that  are  headed  “ The  Keyboard,”  is  to  make  the  learners  able  to  “push 
down’’  the  keys  which  notes  denote,  without  hesitation,  do  not  require  them  to 
attend  to  any  other  subject  while  they  are  studying  this  part  of  the  book.  When 
they  commence  practicing  the  tunes  in  this  chapter,  let  them  devote  their  whole 
attention,  at  first,  to  “ picking  out  ” the  key  that  each  note  denotes,  and  playing  it 
with  the  finger  which  the  finger  mark  over  it  indicates.  Do  not  require  them  to 
count  time.  Until  they  have  finished  studying  this  “ Keyboard”  part  of  the  book, 
do  not  let  them  know  that  there  is  any  such  tiling  as  counting  time.  After  they 
have  “ picked  out  ” and  played  the  keys  which  the  notes  in  the  tunes  in  this  chapter 
denote,  however,  and  are  able  to  play  them  without  hesitation,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  fact  tluit  all  of  the  notes  are  Quarter  Notes,  and  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  as  notes  denote  the  length  of  sounds,  if  the  notes  in  a tune  are  all  the  same 
kind  of  notes,  the  sounds  which  compose  the  tune  must  all  be  of  equal  length. 
Then  require  them  to  practice  each  tune  in  this  chapter  until  they  can  play  it, 
making  each  sound  in  it  of  exactly  the  same  length.  When  they  can  play  it  in  that 
way,  they  will,  of  course,  play  it  just  as  an  experienced  organ  player  would  play  it. 

Every  tune  in  this  “Keyboard”  part  of  the  book,  which  has  words  set  to  it, 
should  be  practiced  until  the  learners  can  play  it  so  readily,  that  some  one  can  sing 
the  tune  as  such  a tune  is  designed  to  be  sung,  .while  the  learner  plays  it. 


The  Pleasant  Hour. 
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Pleas-ant  is  the  Iiour  of  singing.  Cheerful  voic  - es  sweetly  ring-ing,  Siug-ing  now  in  strains  of  gladness.  Nought  to  fear  of  care  and  sadness. 
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Canterbury. 
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The  Lord  is  on  - ly  my  sup- port.  And  he  who  doth  me  feed  ; How  can  I then  lack  an  - y - thing.  Whereof  I stand  in  need. 
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Old  Hundred. 
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Be  thou,  O God,  ex  -alt  - ed  high.  And  as  thy  glo-ry  fills  the  sky.  So  let  it  be  on  earth  displayed,  Till  thou  art  here  as  there  o-beyed. 
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Austinburg. 
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Thro’  eve-ry  age,  e - ter-nal  God,  Thou  art  our  rest  and  safe  a-bode  ; High  was  thy  throne,  ere  heav’n  was  made,  Or  earth  thy  humble  footstool  laid. 


Annville. 
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There  is  a stream  whose  gentle  flow.  Supplies  the  ci  - ty  of  our  God  ; Life,  love,  and  joy,  still  gliding  thro’.  And  watering  our  di  - vine  a-bode. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Base  Staff. 


THE  ALPHABETICAL  NAMES  OF  THE  LINES  AND  SPACES. 
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E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C. 


The  Base  Clef  denotes  that  the  line  between  the  two  dots  is  F.  The 
alphabetical  names  of  its  lines  and  spaces,  therefore,  are  different  from  the 
alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  Treble  Staff.  The  fore- 
going example  explains  the  alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the 
Base  Staff. 

The  “ C ” which  is  the  added  line  above  of  the  Base  Staff,  is  the  Middle  C. 


Another  way  of  deciding  which  key  on  the  keyboard  is  the  Middle  C, 
besides  the  one  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI.,  is  to  notice  that  the  key  that  pro- 
duces the  sound  that  a man  produces  when  he  sings  the  sound  that  is  denoted 
by  a note  on  the  added  line  above  of  the  Base  Staff,  is  the  Middle  C. 

Questions.  What  does  the  Base  Clef  denote  1 Which  line  is  between  the  two 
dots  t If  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  Base  Staff  is  F,  what  is  •' 
the  alphabetical  name  of  the  fifth  line?  The  added  line  above  ? The  third  line?  j 
The  second  line  ? The  first  line?  The  added  line  below?  The  space  below  ? The 
first  space  ? The  second  space  ? The  third  space  ? The  fourth  space  ? The  space 
above? 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  the  following  tunes, 
giving  the  alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  Base  Staff. 
Then  require  them  to  play  them  with  the  left  hand,  making  every  note  of  ex- 
actly equal  length,  and  using  the  fingers  which  the  fingering  marks  printed 
over  the  notes  require.  Cause  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  a note  on  the  ad- 
ded line  above  of  the  Base  Staff,  denotes  the  Middle  C,  so  that  the  C denoted 
by  a note  on  the  second  space  is  the  C next  below  the  Middle  C; — the  A 
on  the  first  space  is  the  A next  below  the  C on  the  second  space  ; — and  so  on. 
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Let  all  the  just  to  God  with  joy,  Their  cheerful  voi  - ces  raise;  For  well  the  righteous  it 
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be-comes,  To  sing  glad  songs  of  praise. 
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breaking. 
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God 
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speaking. 
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Feed  me,  O Lord,  with  need-ful  food,  I ask  not  wealth  or  fame  ; But  give  me  eyes  to  view  thy  work,  A heart  to  praise  thy  name. 


Alma. 
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The  spacious  firm  - a - ment  on  high.  With  all  the  blue  e - the  - real  sky,  And  spangled  heavens,  a sUn-ing  frame,  Their  great  O • rig  - i - nal  pro^claim. 


Note  to  the  Teacher.  If  the  learners  are  agoing  to  learn  to  play  Church  Music, they  should  commence  the  study  of  the  Church  Music  part  of  this  book  wheti  they 
have  finished  learning  this  chapter,  and  should  then  continue  to  study  the  two  parts  of  the  book  together,  devoting  a part  of  each  lesson  to  the  study  of  the 
“ Instrumental  Music  ” part  of  the  book,  and  a part  of  each  lesson  to  the  study  of  the  “Church  Music  ” part  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Measuring  Sounds.  Rests.  Repeats. 

When  a sound  is  denoted  by  a Half  Note,  it  must  be  made  twice  as  long 
as  a sound  that  is  denoted  by  a Quarter  Note. 

When  a sound  is  denoted  by  an  Eighth  Note,  it  must  be  made  half  as  long 
as  a sound  that  is  denoted  by  a Quarter  Note.  This  is  often  expressed  by 


saying  that  two  Eighth  Notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  that  is  required  to  play 
one  Quarter  Note ; — and,  also,  by  saying  that  Eighth  Notes  must  be  played 
twice  as  fast  as  Quarter  notes. 

Deciding  how’  long  a sound  a note  denotes,  by  comparing  the  length  which 
it  denotes  with  the  length  that  a Quarter  Note  denotes,  is  called  the  First 
WAT  OF  Measuring  Musical  Sounds. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  the  instrument  to  remain  silent  for  as  long  a 
space  of  time  as  would  be  required  to  play  a note.  To  denote  such  a silent  place, 
a character  which  is  called  a Rest  is  used.  Rests  are  called  “Marks  of  Silence.” 
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Each  Rest  is  named  after  a note,  and  it  denotes  that  as  much  time  must  be 
passed  in  silence  as  would  be  required  to  play  the  note  that  the  Rest  is  named 
after. 


Whole  Rest.  Half  Rest.  Quarter  Rest.  Eighth  Rest.  Sixteenth  Rest. 


Four  dots  placed  one  over  the  other  are  called  a Repeat.  If  the  Repeat 
is  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a double  bar,  it  means  that  all  of  the  notes  before 
it  as  fiir  as  a Repeat  that  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a double  bar,  must  be 
played  twice.  If  there  is  no  Repeat  before  the  Repeat  that  is  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  a double  bar,  the  Repeat  means  that  all  of  the  notes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tune,  must  be  played  twice. 

The  letters  “ D.  C.”  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  words  Da  Capo, 
which  mean  that  the  player  must  begin  the  tune  again,  and  end  it  where  the 
word  “ Fine  ” is  printed. 


Fink. 


D.C. 


* 

F F 

• 

• 

1 1 

• 

1 L 

The  first  Repeat  in  the  foregoing  example,  means  that  all  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tune  must  be  repeated,  because  it  is  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a 
double  bar,  and  there  is  no  Repeat  before  it.  The  second  repeat  is  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  a double  bar,  and  whenever  a Repeat  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  a double  bar,  it  means  that  all  that  is  between  it  and  a Repeat  which 
comes  after  it  that  is  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a double  bar,  must  be  repeated. 
Tlie  third  Repeat  means  that  all  between  it  and  the  second  Repeat  must  be 
repeated.  The  “ D.  C.”  means  that  the  player  must  begin  again,  and  end  the 
tune  where  the  word  Fine”  is  printed. 


Questions.  How  much  longer  must  a sound  that  is  denoted  by  a half  note  b« 
made,  than  a sound  that  is  denoted  by  a quarter  note  ? How  much  shorter  must 
a sound  that  is  denoted  by  an  eiglith  note  be  made,  than  a sound  that  is  denoted  by 
a quarter  note  ? In  what  other  ways  can  the  sounds  denoted  by  eighth  notes  be 
described  ? What  is  deciding  how  long  a sound  a note  denotes  by  comparing  it 
with  the  sound  that  a quarter  note  denotes,  called  ? What  are  the  characters  called 
which  denote  silence  ? How  does  a whole  Rest  look  ? A Half  Rest  ? A Quarter 
Rest  ? An  Eighth  Rest  1 A Sixteenth  Rest  ? How  does  a repeat  look  ? What  does 
a repeat  mean  ? What  words  is  “D.  C.”  an  abbreviation  of  7 What  do  those  words 
mean  ? 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  practice  the  following  tunes  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  required  to  practice  the  tunes  in  cliapter  vii  and 
viii ; — practicing  all  of  the  tune^  that  are  printed  on  a Treble  staflf  with  the 
right  hand,  and  all  that  are  printed  on  the  Bass  staff  with  the  left  hand. 
Require  them  to  measure  the  length  of  the  sounds  wdiich  the  notes  denote,  in 
the  First  way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds.  That  i.s,  by  comparing 
the  length  of  the  sound  which  each  note  denotes  with  the  length  of  the  sound 
which  a Quarter  note  denotes, — • making  the  sounds  denoted  by  Half  Notes 
twice  the  length  of  those  denoted  by  Quarter  Notes,  and  playing  the  Eighth 
Notes  twice  as  fast  as  they  play  Quarter  Notes.  When  there  is  a rest  in  a 
measure,  require  the  learners  to  cause  the  instrument  to  remain  silent  for  as 
long  a space  of  time  as  would  be  required  to  play  a note  that  has  the  same 
name  as  the  rest.  For  example,  if  it  is  a Quarter  Rest,  require  them  to 
remain  silent  for  as  long  a space  of  time  as  would  be  occupied  in  playing  a 
Quarter  Note  ; and  so  on.  ^ 

Note  to  the  Teacher.  Learners  naturally  make  quarter  notes  of  the  right 
length,  without  taking  any  thought  about  them.  In  the  following  tunes,  merely 
require  them  to  make  the  sounds  that  are  denoted  by  half  notes  twice  as  long  as 
they  do  the  sounds  that  are  denoted  by  quarter  notes,  and  to  play  the  eighth  notes 
twice  as  fast  as  they  do  the  quarter  notes,  without  giving  any  other  attention  to 
what  is  usually  called  “Keeping  Time.”  Do  not  require  them  to  count  time,  nor 
to  give  any  other  attention  to  it  than  to  mentally  compare  the  length  of  the  other 
notes  with  the  length  of  quarter  notes  as  they  best  can,  without  taking  their  atten- 
tion off  of  the  sole  object  of  the  chapters  in  this  “ Keyboard  ” part  of  the  book, 
which  is  to  make  learners  able  to  play  whatever  keys  the  notes  of  a tune  denote, 
w'ithout  hesitation. 
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Lord,  In  ev’-ry  star  thy  wisdom  shines,  But  when  our  eyes  behold  thy  word,  We  read  thy  name  in  fair-  er  lines 
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Bounding  Billows. 
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Bounding  billows, cease  your  motion,  Bear  me  not  so  swiftly  o’er,  Cease  thy  roaring,foamiug  ocean, Cease  thy  roaring,foaming  ocean, I will  tempt  thy  rage  no  more. 
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Bright-eyed,  laughing,  joyous  May,  Nature’s  bri  - dal  ho  - li  -day ! Come  a-gain  to  glad  our  sight, With  thy  blossoms  red  and  white.Blossoms  that  with  perfume  rare, 
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Make  sweet  incense 
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in  the  air,  J Such  as  in  the  sunshine  clear,  ) Bright-eyed,laughing,  joyous  May,  Come,  again  sweet  ho-li-day. 
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O the  win  - ter  hath  passed  a - way,  The  spring-time  hath  flown,  with  its  sun-  shine,  and  mer-ry  play.  And  sweet  flow’ring  thorn 
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Haste,  then,  sum  - mer  come.  Wake  each  in  - sect’s  bus  - y hum,  Call,  with 

Gome  Away. 


mer-  ry  voice, 
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all  re  - joice. 


U come  a - way  from  bus  - y care.  From  la-bor  now  awhile  forbear,  A-way  to  fields  and  gardens  rare.  The  bowers  of  those  we  love 
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Or  shall  we  seek  the  mountain  land,  Or  on  the  lake’s  green  margin  stand,  Or  shall  we  through  the  forest  grand,  With  steps  de-  light-  ed  rove? 

Brighton. 
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Come  sound  his  praise  a - broad.  And  hymns  of  glo  - ry  sing,  Je  - ho  - vah  is  the  sovereign  Lord,  The  u - ni-ver  - sal  King. 
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Rosefield. 
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What  me  - lo  - dious  sounds  we  hear,  Burst-ing  on  the  ravished  ear  ; Love’s  redeeming  work  is  done.  Come,  and  welcome,  sin-  ner,  come. 
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Frankfort. 
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Praise  the  Lord,  his  glo  - ry  bless.  Praise  him  in  his  ho  - li-  ness  ! Praise  him  as  the  theme  inspires.  Praise  him  as  his  fame  requires. 
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Lo ! the  Lord  Je-  ho  - vah  liv  - eth,  He’s  my  rock,  I’ll  bless  his  name.  He  my  God  sal  - va  - tion  giveth.  All  ye  lands  exalt  his  feme. 

Milo. 
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O praise  the  Lord  in  that  blest  place.  From  whence  his  goodness  largely  flows. Praise  him  for  all  the  mighty  acts.  Which  he  in  our  be  - half  has  done, 
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Come  arouse  thee, arouse  thee.my  brave  Swiss  boy, Take  thy  pail  and  to  labor  a-way, 
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Scarborough. 
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The  sun  is  up,  the  hills  are  bright.  The  waves  are  dancing  in  the  light. 
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All  hail  the  great  Immanuel’s  name.  Let  an  - gels  prostrate  fall ; Bring  forth  the  roy  - al  di  - a - dem,  And  crown  him  Lord  of  all. 

The  Sleigh  Ride. 
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Olsee  the  snowy  wreaths,  they  lie.  Hereon  the  hills,  there  in  the  vales,  The  breeze  north -west,  it  clears  the  sky,  Gai- ly  we  go  ! Gaily  we  go 

The  Summer  Sea. 
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Gai  - ly  we're  roam  - ing. 
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Mer-ry  Christmas  now  is  here,  Gayest  time  in  all  the  year,  Rivers  fro-  zen  hard  and  smooth,Snow -flakes  fdling  all  the  air. 
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skating,  slid-ing,  dancing,  rid-  ing,  Playing,  laughing,  ringing,  sing-ing ; 
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Loudest  song  and  mer-ry  lay.  Through  our  joyous  hol-i  - day. 
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Ev  -’ry  girl  join  in  the  song,  Ev’ry  boy  the  tune  prolong.  Let  sweet  mu  - sic  loud  and  clear.  Fall  up-on  the  listening  ear. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sixteenth  notes.  Dotted  notes. 

A Sixteenth  note  denotes  a sound  that  is  one  quarter  as  long  as  the  sound 
that  is  denoted  by  a Quarter  note.  This  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that 
four  Sixteenth  notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  playing 
one  Quarter  note ; — and  also  by  saying  that  sixteenth  notes  must  be  played 
four  times  faster  than  Quarter  notes.  Let  the  learners  play  the  following 
exercise,  and  play  the  Sixteenth  notes  four  times  faster  than  they  do  the 
Quarter  notes. 
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A note  that  has  a dot  after  it,  denotes  a sound  one  half  longer  than  would 
be  denoted  by  the  note  if  it  had  no  dot  after  it.  A Dotted  Half  note, 
therefore,  denotes  a sound  three  times  longer  than  the  sound  that  is  denoted 
by  a Quarter  note.  Let  the  learners  play  the  following  exercise,  and  make 
each  Dotted  Half  note  three  times  longer  than  they  make  a Quarter  note. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  do  anything  else  in  order  to  make  a Dotted  Half  note 
ot  the  right  length,  than  to  mentally  calculate  it  as  three  times  longer  than  a 
Quarter  note. 


A Dotted  Quarter  note  denotes  a sound  one  half  longer  than  the 
sound  which  is  denoted  by  a Quarter  note.  When  a Dotted  Quarter  note  is 
followed  by  an  Eighth  note,  these  two  notes  occupy  the  same  time  as  a Half 
note.  A good  way  to  get  it  right,  is  to  think  that  the  Dotted  Quarter  note 
and  the  Eighth  note  next  to  it,  require  the  same  time  that  is  required  to  play 
a Half  note,  but  three  quarters  of  that  time  must  be  given  to  the  Dotted 
Quarter  note,  and  one  quarter  of  it  to  the  Eighth  note. 


Let  the  learners  practice  the  foregoing  exercise  until  they  can  make  the 
Dotted  Quarter  notes  of  the  correct  length.  Do  not  allow  them  to  do  any 
thing  else  in  order  to  make  them  of  the  right  length,  than  to  think  that  they 
must  make  the  Dotted  Quarter  and  the  Eighth  note  next  to  it  of  the  same 
length  as  a Half  note,  only  making  the  Dotted  Quarter  note  three  times 
longer  than  they  do  the  Eighth  note, — or  comparing  its  length  with  th  j 
length  of  a Quarter  note,  in  some  other  way.  That  is,  do  not  allow  them  to 
use  any  other  method  of  measuring  the  length  of  a Dotted  Quarter  note,  than 
“ the  First  way  of  measuring  musical  Sounds.  ’ 

A Dotted  Eighth  note  denotes  a sound  one  half  longer  than  an  bZghth 
note, — or  a sound  three  times  as  long  as  a sixteenth  note.  When  a Dotted 
Eighth  note  is  followed  by  a sixteenth  note,  these  two  notes  occupy  the  same 
time  as  a Quarter  note.  A good  way  to  get  it  right,  is  to  think  that  the 
Dotted  Eighth  note  and  the  Sixteenth  note  next  to  it,  require  the  same  time 
that  is  required  to  play  a Quarter  note,  but  three  quarters  of  that  time  must 
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be  given  to  the  Dotted  Eighth  note,  and  one  quarter  of  it  to  the  sixteenth 
note.  Another  good  way  is  to  think  that  a Dotted  Eighth  note  and  the 
sixteenth  note  next  to  it  occupy  the  same  time  as  two  Eighth  notes,  only  two 
Eighth  notes  would  be  made  of  equal  length,  while  tlie  Dotted  Eighth  note 
must  be  three  times  longer  than  the  sixteentli  note.  Let  the  learners  practice 
the  following  exercise  until  tliey  can  make  Dotted  Eighth  notes  of  the  correct 
length.  Do  not  allow  them  to  do  anything  else  in  order  to  make  them  of 
the  right  length,  than  to  think  that  they  must  make  the  Dotted  Eighth  note 
and  the  Sixteenth  note  next  to  it  of  the  same  length  as  a Quarter  note,  only 
making  the  Dotted  Eighth  note  three  times  longer  than  they  do  the  sixteenth 
note, — or  comparing  its  length  with  the  length  of  a Quarter  note  in  some 
other  way.  That  is,  do  not  allow  them  to  use  any  other  method  of  measuring 
the  length  of  a Dotted  Eighth  note,  than  the  First  way  of  meascring 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 


Question’s.  How  is  a sixteenth  note  made  ? Haw  much  shorter  must  the  sound 
which  it  denotes  be  made,  than  tlie  sound  that  is  denoted  by  a quarter  note  ' How 
many  sixteentli  notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  quarter  note  ? flow  much 
faster  must  sixteenth  notes  be  played  than  quarter  notes'?  What  does  a dot  after  a 
note  denote?  What  is  a half  note  with  a dot  after  it  called?  Flow  much  longer 
is  the  sound  tliat  it  denotes  than  the  sound  denoted  liy  a quarter  note  '•  What  is  a 
quarter  note  with  a dot  after  it  called  ? flow  much  longer  is  the  sound  that  it 
(ionotes  than  the  sound  denoted  by  a quarter  note  ? flow  many  times  longer  is  the 
sound  that  it  denotes  than  the  sound  denoted  by  an  Eiglith  note?  When  a dotted 
quarter  note  lias  an  eighth  note  next  to  it,  what  is  a good  way  to  think  of  the  length 
of  the  sounds  which  the  two  notes  denote  ? What  is  an  eightli  note  with  a dot  after 
it  called  ? How  much  longer  must  the  sound  that  it  denotes  be  made  than  the  sound 
which  is  denoted  by  an  eighth  note  ? When  a dotted  eighth  note  has  a sixteenth 
note  next  to  it,  what  is  a good  way  to  think  of  the  length  of  the  sounds  which  the 
two  notes  denote  ? What  difference  must  be  made  in  playing  two  eighth  notes,  and 
a dotted  eighth  note  and  a sixteenth  note? 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  practice  the  following  tunes,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  requireil  to  practice  the  tunes  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  using  “ the  First  way  of  measuring  musical  sounds,”  to  make 
the  sounds  which  compose  the  tunes  of  the  lengths  that  the  notes  denote. 

Note  to  the  Teacher.  Do  not  allow  the  learners  to  count  the  time  when  they 
practice  the  tunes  of  this  chapter,  but  require  them  to  make  all  of  the  notes  of  the 
required  lengths  by  merely  mentally  comparing  them  with  the  length  of  a quarter 
note,  or  by  comparing  the  notes  with  each  other. 
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The  faint  and  o - ver- borne,  Sin  - sick  and  sor  - row  worn,  Whom  Christ  doth  heal. 
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What’s  the  use  of  your  complaining,  Or  de-  tain  - ing,  or  restrain-ing,  For  the  world  is  onward  roll-ing.  And  you  can-not  keep  it  still. 
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’Tis  au  age  of  progress,  ’Tis  an  age  of  progress,  ’Tis  an  age  of  progress.  And  you  can  - not  keep  it  still.  ’Tis  an 
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Children  of  the  heav’nly  King,  As  ye  jour-ney  sweetly  sing ; Sing  your  Saviour’s  worthy  praise.  Glorious  in  his  works  and  ways. 
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My  country,  ’tis  of  thee,  Sweet  land  of  liberty ! Of  thee  I sing;  Land  where  my  fathers  died;  Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride.  From  eve*ry  mountain  side  Let  free-dom  ring. 
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Sweet  is  the  work,  0 Lord,  Thy  glo  -rious  name  to  sing  ; To  praise  and  pray,  to  hear  thy  word,  And  grate-ful  offer-ings  hrinj 

The  Shining;  River. 
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Don’t  you  hear  the  ah  - gels  sing,  By  the  shin -ing  riv-er?  Li  - lies  white  and  ros- es  bring.  These  are  ours  for  - ev  - er 
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f.  ^ These  are  in  the  bet  - ter  land,  There  with  rapture  shall  we  stand,  Crown’d  with  flowers  immortal,  rare,  These  are  ours  for  - ev  - er. 
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O charming  May  ! O charming  May  ! Fresh,  fair,  fair  and  gay  ! That  com’st  from  thy  bow’rs  with  perfume  and  flow’rs.  Charming, charming, 
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charming  May  ! The  sun  may  be  bright,  the  storm  may  be  free,  But  the  tranquil  beau  - ty  of  May  to  me  ! The  tranquil  beau-ty  of  May  to  me  ! 
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charming  May ! O charm-ing  May  ! Fresh,  fair,  fair  and  gay ! That  com’st  from  thy  tow’rs  with  perfume  and  flow’rs, 
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Charming ! charming ! charming  May ! Charm  - - - ing,  charm  - - - ing,  charm  ...  ing,  charming,  charm  - ing  May. 
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M'ith  joy  th’impatient  hus-band-man.  Forth  drives  his  lust-  y steers.  To  where  the  well  used  plough  remains  Now  loosened  from  the  frost. 
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A thousand  songs  in  feathered  choirs,  lUake  vocal  all  the  scene.  While  si  - lent,  hap  - py  in  - sects  flit,  A-bove  the  meadows  green. 
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When  all  thy  mer-  cies,  O my  God,  My  ris-ing  soul  sur  - veys,  Transport-ed  with  the  view.  I’m  lost.  In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 
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O Thou  to  whom  all  crea  - tures  bow,  With  - in  this  earthly  frame  ; Tlfro’ all  the  world,  how  great  art  thou  ! How  glo  - rious  is  thy  name. 
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Let  the  bright  hosts  who  wait.  The  or  - ders  of  their  King,  And  guard  his  cUurches  when  they  pray.  Join  in  the  praise  they  sing. 
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And  this  is  sure-ly  a no-ble  land,  It  shall  be  free  for  - ev -er,  We  will  guard  its  altars,  firm  - ly  stand,  For  jus-tice,  truth,  and  right. 
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When  peace  shall  her  banner  wave.  O’er  eve-ry  tribe  and  na-  tion,  And  state  to  state,  like  star  to  star,  A glorious  con  - stel  - lation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

More  than  one  added  line. 

When  more  than  one  added  line  is  printed,  the  added  lines  are  numbered, 
and  are  called  the  First  Addkd  Line,  the  Second  Added  Line,  the  Third 
Added  Line,  and  so  on, — with  the  word  “ Above  ” or  “ Below,”  to  denote 
whether  the  added  line  is  above  or  below  the  staflF. 

When  more  than  one  added  line  is  printed,  ‘‘  Added  Spaces”  are  produced. 
The  space  between  the  first  and  second  added  lines  is  called  the  First  Added 
Space.  The  space  between  the  second  and  third  added  lines  is  called  the 
Second  Added  Space.  The  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  added  lines, 
is  called  the  Third  Added  Space.  And  so  on.  The  word  “ Above  ” or 
“ Below  ” is  added  to  the  name  of  an  added  space,  to  denote  whether  it  is  above 
or  below  the  staff. 


The  first  note  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  examples  is  on  the  First  Added 
Line  Below.  The  next  is  on  the  First  Added  Space  Below.  The  next  is  on 
the  Second  Added  Line  Below.  The  next  is  on  the  Second  Added  Space 
Below.  The  next  is  on  the  Third  Added  Line  Below.  The  next  is  on  the 
Third  Added  Space  Below.  The  next  is  on  the  Fourth  Added  Line  Below. 
And  the  last  is  on  the  Fourth  Added  Space  Below.  These  are  the  Numerical 
Names  of  these  added  lines  and  spaces.  Their  Alphabetical  names  are  printed 
over  them.  The  first  note  denotes  the  Middle  C,  and  the  last  note  the  C 
which  is  an  octave  below  the  Middle  C,  of  course,  the  other  notes  denote 
the  keys  that  form  the  octave  between  these  two  Cs. 

The  first  note  in  the  second  of  the  foregoing  examples  is  on  the  First 
Addf.d  Line  Above.  The  next  is  on  the  First  Added  Space  Above. 
The  next  is  on  the  Second  Added  Line  Above.  The  next  is  on  the 
Second  Added  Space  Above.  The  next  is  on  the  Third  Added  Line 
Above.  The  next  is  on  the  Third  Added  Space  Above.  Ttie  next  is 


on  the  Fourth  Added  Line  Above.  And  the  la.st  is  on  the  Fourth 
Added  Space  Above.  These  are  the  Numerical  Names  of  these  added  lines 
and  spaces.  Their  Alphabetical  Names  are  printed  under  them.  The  first 
note  denotes  the  A which  is  the  thirteenth  key  above  the  .Middle  C.  (When- 
ever keys  are  spoken  about  in  this  way,  the  key  that  is  first  named  is  always 
reckoned  as  the  first  key.  In  tliis  instance,  the  Middle  C is  tlie  first,  D is  the 
second,  E is  the  third, — and  so  on, — and  the  A denoted  by  the  first  note  in 
the  second  of  the  foregoing  examples,  is  the  thirteenth  key  above  the  Middle 
C.)  The  last  note  denotes  the  A which  is  an  octave  above  that  A.  Of  course, 
the  other  notes  denote  the  keys  that  form  the  ocuive  between  these  two  As. 
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The  foregoing  examples  exhibit  the  Alphabetical  Names  of  the  added  lines 
and  spaces  of  the  Base  Staff.  The  first  note  in  the  first  example  denotes  the 
E which  is  the  thirteenth  key  below  the  Middle  C.  The  last  note  denotes 
the  E that  is  an  octave  below  that  E.  Of  course,  the  other  notes  denote  the 
keys  which  form  the  octave  between  these  two  Es.  The  first  note  in  the 
second  example  is  the  Middle  C.  The  last  note  is  the  C that  is  an  octave 
above  the  Middle  C.  Of  course,  the  other  notes  denote  the  keys  which  form 
the  octave  between  these  two  Cs. 


Proper  and  Short  Names. 

The  foregoing  are  the  appropriate,  or  “ proper  ” names  of  the  added  lines 
and  spaces.  Shorter  names  are  sometimes  given  to  them  by  omitting  the  words 
“added,”  and  calling  them  merely  “lines  below,”  or  “lines  alxjve.”  I he 
names  of  the  lines  when  named  in  that  way,  are  First  Line  Below,  Second 
Line  Below,  First  Line  Above,  Second  Line  Above, — and  so  on. 

When  they  are  named  in  this  short  way,  the  Space  Below  is  called  the 
First  Space  Below,  the  First  Added  Spare  Below,  is  called  the  Second 
Space  Below,  the  Second  Added  Space  Below  is  called  the  Third  Spack 
Below, — and  so  on.  The  Space  Above  is  called  the  First  Space  Abov'e 
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tlie  First  Added  Space  Above  is  called  the  Second  Space  Above,  the  Second 
Added  Space  Above  is  called  the  Third  Space  Above, — and  so  on.  It 
would  be  improper  to  call  the  Space  Below  an  “ Added  Space,”  because  it  is 
not  '•  added  ” to  the  staff,  but  is  always  there.  The  space  between  the  first 
and  second  added  lines  is  the  first  space  that  is  “added”  to  the  staff.  So 
when  the  word  “ added  ” is  used  in  giving  the  Numerical  Names  of  the  lines 
and  spaces,  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  added  lines  has  to  be  called 
the  First  Added  Space.  But  when  the  word  “ added  ” is  omitted,  the  Space 
Below  is  called  the  First  Space  Below,  and  the  space  whose  appropriate  name 
is  the  “ First  Added  Space  Below,”  is  called  the  “ Second  Space  Below.” 

It  is  not  important  which  of  these  sets  of  Numerical  Names  of  the  added 
lines  and  spaces  learners  use,  but  it  will  be  best  for  them  to  always  use  one 
of  them,  and  not  get  into  the  habit  of  sometimes  using  one  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

Questions.  When  more  than  one  added  line  is  printed,  how  are  the  added  lines 
designated  ? When  two  or  more  added  lines  are  printed  what  are  the  spaces  between 
them  called?  If  four  added  lines  were  printed  below  a staff,  what  would  be  the 
“proper  name  ” of  each  of  them  ? What  would  be  the  short  “ name  ” of  each  of 
them?  If  four  added  lines  were  printed  above  a staff,  what  would  be  the  proper 
name  of  each  of  them  ? What  would  be  the  short  name  of  each  of  them  ? W^hat 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  space  which  is  next  below  the  first  line  ? What  is  its 
short  name  ? What  is  the  proper  name  of  the  space  that  is  next  above  the  fifth 
line  ? What  is  its  short  name  ? What  is  the  proper  name  of  the  space  which  is 
between  the  first  and  second  added  lines  below?  The  first  and  second  added  lines 
above  ? What  is  the  short  name  of  each  of  those  two  spaces  ? What  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  space  that  is  between  the  second  and  third  added  lines  below  ? The 
second  and  third  added  lines  above?  What  is  the  short  name  of  each  of  those 
two  spaces?  When  learners  are  reading  notes  and  giving  the  Numerical  Names  of  the 
added  lines  and  spaces,  is  it  important  whether  they  use  the  proper  or  the  short 


names  ? Had  they  better  use  one  set  of  the  names  at  one  time  and  the  other  set  at 
another  time,  or  always  use  one  set?  Is  it  important  which  set  of  names  they 
always  use  ? On  the  Treble  Staff  what  is  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  first  added 
line  above?  The  third  added  space  above?  The  fourth  added  line  above?  The 
first  added  space  above  ? The  second  added  space  above  ? The  fourth  added  space 
above  ? The  second  added  line  above  ? The  third  added  line  above  ? Tbe  first 
added  line  below?  The  third  added  line  below?  The  first  added  space  below? 
The  third  added  space  below?.  The  second  added  line  below?  The  fourth  added 
line  below  ? The  second  added  space  below  ’ The  fourth  added  space  below  ? 

On  the  Bass  staff,  what  is  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  first  line  below  ? The 
second  line  below  ? The  third  line  below  ? The  fourth  line  below  ? The  first 
space  below  ? The  second  space  below  ? The  third  space  below  ? The  fourth 
space  below  ? 'I’he  fifth  space  below  ? The  first  line  above  ? The  second  line 
above  ? The  third  line  above  ? The  fourth  line  above  ? The  first  space  above  ? 
The  second  space  above  ? The  third  space  above  ? The  fourth  space  above  ? The 
fifth  space  above  ? 

Note.  In  the  foregoing  questions  both  sets  of  the  names  of  the  added  lines  and 
spaces  are  used,  the  “ proper  names  ” in  the  questions  about  the  Treble  Staff,  and 
the  “short  names”  in  the  questions  about  the  Bass  Staff.  This  is  merely  for  an 
illustration  of  the  two  sets  of  names.  It  is  not  desirable  that  learners  should  use 
both  sets.  It  is  better  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  one  or  the  other. 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  read  the  notes  of  each  of  the  following 
tunes,  giving  the  Numerical  Names  of  the  lines  and  spaces.  Then  require 
them  to  read  the  notes  of  each  tune,  giving  the  Alphabetical  Names  of  the 
lines  and  spaces.  Then  require  them  to  play  each  tune  in  the  way  they  are 
required  to  play  tunes  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  playing  the  tunes  which  are 
printed  upon  the  Treble  Staff  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  tunes  that  are 
printed  upon  the  Bass  Staff,  with  the  left  hand.  If  there  are  not  keys  enough 
in  the  keyboard  to  play  the  second  tune,  let  the  learners  read  the  notes  to  it, 
but  omit  playing  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Triplets. 

A whole  note  denotes  the  longest  sound  that  is  denoted  by  one  note. 

There  are  two  sounds  of  equal  length,  both  of  which  played  one  after  the 
other,  occupy  the  same  time  that  one  sound  denoted  by  a whole  note  occupies. 
The  notes  which  denote  such  sounds  are  called  Half  notes. 

There  are  four  sounds  of  equal  length,  all  four  of  which,  played  one  after 
the  other,  occupy  the  same  time  that  one  sound  denoted  by  a Whole  note 
occupies.  The  notes  which  denote  such  sounds  are  called  Quarter  notes. 


There  are  eight  sounds  of  equal  length,  all  eight  of  which,  playccl  one  after 
the  other,  occupy  the  same  time  that  one  sound  denoted  by  a Whole  note 
occupies.  The  notes  which  denote  such  sounds  are  called  Eighth  notes. 

There  are  sixteen  sounds  of  equal  length,  all  sixteen  of  which,  played  one 
after  the  other,  occupy  the  same  time  that  one  sound  denoted  by  a Whole  note 
occupies.  The  notes  which  denote  such  sounds  are  called  Sixteenth  notes. 

There  are  twelve  sounds  of  equal  length,  all  twelve  of  which,  played  one 
after  the  other,  occupy  the  same  time  that  one  sound  denoted  by  a Whole  note 
occupies.  No  notes  to  denote  such  sounds  have  ever  been  invented.  If  there 
had  been  they  would  have  been  called  Twelfth  notes-  Two  Eighth  noU'* 
have  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  Quarter  note.  Four  sixteenth  notes 
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have  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  Quarter  note.  If  there  were  such  notes 
as  Twelftli  notes,  three  Twelfth  notes  would  have  to  be  played  in  the  time  of 
one  Quarter  note. 

As  there  are  no  such  notes  as  Twelfth  notes,  notes  that  denote  sounds,  three 
of  which  have  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  Quarter  note,—  such  sounds 
are  denoted  by  placing  three  Eighth  notes  next  to  each  other,  and  printing 
a figure  “ 3 ” over  them, — thus  : ° 

Such  notes  are  called  Triplets.  It  is  usual  to  explain  a Triplet  by  saying 
that  the  figure  “3  ” means  that  three  notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  that 
two  such  notes  would  occupy  if  the  figure  “ 3 ” was  not  printed  over  them. 
That  is,  the  Triplet  must  be  played  in  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  play 
two  Eighth  notes, — or, — what  is  the  same  thing, — in  the  time  that  would 
be  required  to  play  one  Quarter  note.  Although  all  of  the  notice  that  learners 
need  to  take  of  Triplets  in  this  chapter  is  to  be  careful  to  play  the  three  notes 
which  form  a Triplet  in  the  same  time  that  a sound  denoted  by  a Quarter  note 


occupies, — they  had  better  bear  in  mind  that  jach  note  in  a Triplet  is  really 
a Twelfth  note,  only  printed  in  Eighth  notes  with  a figure  “3”  over  them, 
solely  because  no  character  to  denote  a Twelfth  note  has  ever  been  invented. 

Questions.  What  note  denotes  the  longest  sound  aenoted  by  a single  note  ? 
What  note  denotes  the  next  longest  sound  ? The  next  ? The  next  ? The  next  ? 
How  many  sounds  must  be  played  in  the  t>me  of  one  Quarter  note,  when  they  are 
denoted  by  Eighth  notes  ? By  Sixteenth  n „-s  ? When  three  sounds  are  to  be  sung 
in  the  time  of  one  Quarter  note,  what  kind  of  notes  ought  they  to  he  denoted  by  ? 
Why  are  they  not  denoted  hy  Twelfth  notes  ? How  are  they  denoted  ? How  is  it 
usual  to  explain  a Triplet  ? Although  the  notes  that  form  a Triplet  are  Eighth  notes 
as  far  as  their  shape  is  concerned,  what  kind  of  notes  are  they  in  reality  ? How 
many  equal  sounds  denoted  by  a Triplet,  must  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  Quarter 
note  ? 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  play  the  following  tunes  with  the  right 
hand,  taking  care  to  play  the  three  sounds  which  form  a Triplet,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  that  would  be  occupied  by  one  sound  denoted  by  a Quarter 
note.  Before  practicing  each  tune,  the  learners  should  read  the  notes,  giving 
the  alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Two  Keys  at  Once. 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  play  the  following  tunes  with  the 


right  hand,  playing  the  keys  which  each  two  notes  denote,  both  at  once. 

Rhine. 


Require  them  to  use  only  the  “ First  Wat  of  Measuring  Sounds.” 
That  is,  require  them  to  make  the  sounds  which  all  of  the  notes  that  are  not 
Quarter  Notes  denote,  of  the  right  length,  by  comparing  the  length  of  the 
sounds  which  they  denote,  with  the  length  of  the  sound  that  a Quarter  Note 
denotes.  Require  the  learners,  also,  to  read  the  notes  of  each  tune,  giving  the 
alphabetical  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  before  practicing  it. 
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Hark ! hark, the  gospel  trumpet  sounds  IThro’earth  and  heav’n  the  echo  bounds, Par-don  anil  peace  by  Jesus’blood,  Sinners  are  re-con-ciled  to  Grod,  By  grace  divine. 

Folsom. 
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Star  of  the  east,  the  ho  - ri  - zon  a - dom  - ins 
When  one  key  is  played  alone,  it  is  called  playing  a Single  Note.  When 
two  Keys  are  played  together,  it  is  called  playing  an  Interval.  When 
more  than  two  keys  are  played  together,  it  is  called  playing  a Chord. 

Note.  In  this  book,  all  that  relates  to  playing  Single  Notes  and  Intervals  is  ex- 
plained in  the  first  part,  (or  Instrumental  Part)  of  the  book,  and  all  that  relates  to 
playing  Chords,  is  explained  in  the  second  part,  (or  Church  Music  Part)  of  the  book. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Accidentals. 
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Guide  where  our  in  - fant  Ee  - deem  - er  is  laid. 

A sharp  or  a flat,  makes  all  of  the  notes  that  come  after  it  on  the  same  line 
or  space,  in  the  same  measure,  denote  sharp  or  flat  sounds.  The  sharp  in  the 
first  measure  of  the  foregoing  example  causes  the  note  next  to  it  to  denote  F 
sharp.  There  is  another  note  after  it,  in  the  same  measure,  on  the  same  space, 
and  that  note  also  denotes  F sharp.  The  flat  in  the  third  measure  denotes  E 
flat.  There  is  another  note  after  it,  in  the  same  measure,  on  the  same  line, 
and  that  note  also  denotes  E flat. 

If  the  last  note  in  a measure  denotes  a sharp  or  flat,  and  the  first  note  in 
the  next  measure  is  on  the  same  line  or  space,  all  of  the  notes  on  that  line  o^ 
space  in  the  next  measure  also  denote  the  sharp  or  flat.  The  sharp  in  the 
second  measure  of  the  forgoing  example  denotes  D sharp.  There  is  another 
D after  it  in  the  same  measure,  so  that  also  is  D sharp.  The  first  note  in  th« 
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next  measure  is  on  the  same  space,  so  that  also  denotes  D sharp.  If  there 
were  any  more  notes  on  the  space  below  in  the  third  measure,  they  also  would 
have  denoted  D sharp. 

If  the  author  of  a tune  does  not  want  a note  to  be  thus  affected  by  a sharp 
or  flat  that  is  before  some  other  note,  he  has  to  place  this  character  h ” before 
the  note.  It  is  called  a Natural.  It  cancels  the  effect  of  a sharp  or  flat, 
and  causes  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  to  denote  the  sound  it  would  have 
denoted  if  no  sharp  or  flat  had  been  printed  in  the  tune.  The  author  of  the 
foregoing  example  did  not  want  the  first  note  in  the  fourth  measure  to  be 
affected  by  the  flat  in  the  measure  before  it,  nor  the  last  note  to  be  affected  by 
the  sharp  that  is  before  the  second  note  in  that  measure,  so  he  had  to  place 
Naturals  before  them. 

As  a note  with  a Natural  before  it  always  denotes  a white  key,  the  word 
“ Natural  ” is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a white  key.  “ A Natural  ” “C 
Natural,”  and  so  on,  mean  what  “ A,”  “ C,”  and  so  on,  do.  That  is,  there  is 
no  need  of  using  the  word  “ Natural  ” in  that  way,  yet  it  is  sometimes  so  used. 

A Natural  affects  the  notes  on  the  same  line  or  space  in  the  same  or  the 
next  measure,  just  as  sharps  and  flats  do. 

Sharps,  flats,  and  naturals,  when  they  are  printed  before  notes,  are  called 
Accidentals.  An  “Accidental  ” therefore,  means  a sharp,  a flat,  or  a natural. 

The  object  of  making  an  Accidental  affect  other  notes  besides  the  note  next 
to  it,  is  to  save  the  labor  of  writing  and  printing  so  many  Accidentals.  It  is 
an  abbreviated  mode  of  denoting  Accidentals.  Sometimes  those  who  write 
music  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  abbreviated  mode,  but  prefer  to  print  an 
Accidental  before  every  note  that  is  affected  by  one.  Such  a writer  would 
write  the  foregoing  example  in  this  way. 


5 


Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals,  are  called  “Accidentals”  when  they  are  printed 
before  notes,  to  distinguish  them  from  Sharps  and  Flats  that  are  printed  in 
signatures. 


Sharps  or  Flats  which  are  printed  next  to  a clef,  are  said  to  form  a Signa- 
ture. In  the  foregoing  example  the  signature  after  the  first  clef,  is  “ One 


Sharp;” — after  the  second  clef,  “Two  Sharps;” — after  the  third  clef,  “Three 
Flats;” — and  after  the  fourth  clef,  “ Four  Flats.” 

Questions.  What  are  sliarps  anff  flats  called  when  they  are  printed  before  notes  t 
Where  else  are  they  often  printed  ? What  arc  they  said  to  form  when  they  are 
printed  next  to  a clef  ? What  other  character  is  called  an  accidental  besides  sharps 
and  flats'?  What  does  it  mean  ? What  note  does  an  accidental  affect  besides  the 
note  that  is  next  to  it  ? If  an  author  does  not  wish  a note  to  be  affected  by  an  acci- 
dental which  is  before  some  other  note,  wliat  does  he  do?  VVhat  is  the  object  of 
making  an  accidental  affect  other  notes  besides  the  one  that  is  next  to  it?  If  those 
who  write  music  do  not  wish  to  save  the  labor  of  writing  and  printing  accidentals, 
how  do  they  write  them?  When  any  one  speaks  about  “A  Natural,”  “B  Natural,” 
and  so  on,  what  does  he  mean  ? Is  their  any  need  of  employing  the  word  “ Natural  ” 
in  that  way  ? Why  not  ? 

CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Scale.  Signatures.  The  Keys. 

Tunes  are  formed  by  the  distances  between  musical  sounds. 

Eighth  musical  sounds  arranged  in  a particular  order,  contaiu  all  of  the 
distances  which  can  be  made  between  musical  sounds. 

This  series  of  eight  musical  sounds  is  called  the  Scale,  from  the  Latin 
word  for  “ ladder.”  When  talking  about  the  distances  between  musical  sounds, 
it  is  customary  to  use  such  expressions  as  people  use  when  they  talk  about  a 
ladder. 

The  smallest  distance  two  musical  sounds  can  be  from  each  other  is  called 
a Half  Step.  The  next  distance  larger  than  a Half  Step,  is  twice  as  great 
as  the  distance  of  A Half  Step,  so  it  is  called  a Step. 

It  is  customary  to  illustrate  the  “ particular  order  ” in  which  eight  musical 
sounds  must  be  arranged  in  order  to  form  the  scale,  with  the  figure  of  a 


ladder ; — thus. 


Half  .Step. 
Step. 

Step, 

Step. 

Half  Step. 
Step. 

Step. 
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The  eight  musical  sounds  which  form  the  Scale  are  nanled,  “ One,  Two, 
Three,  Foti  r.  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight.” 

The  “ particular  order  ” in  which  eight  sounds  must  be  arranged  in  order 
to  form  the  Scale,  is  such  an  order  that  they  will  be  at  the  distances  of 
“ Step,  Step,  Half  Step,  Step,  Step,  Step,  Half  Step,”  from  each  other, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  figure  of  a ladder. 

The  Scale  is  really  a series  of  these  “ Seven  Distances  ” instead  of  being 
a series  of  “ Eight  Sounds.”  As  it  is  necessary  to  play  Eight  Sounds  in  order 
to  produce  these  Seven  Distances,  it  is  customary  to  always  speak  of  the  Scale  as 
if  it  was  a series  of  Eight  Sounds,  It  will  be  well  for  learners  to  bear  in  mind 
however,  that  calling  the  Scale  a “ series  of  eight  sounds  ” is  only  a convenient 
way  of  talking  about  it,  just  as  people  talk  about  the  sun’s  rising.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  sun  rises,  and  yet  every  one  speaks  about  it  as  if  it  did.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  scale  is  a series  of  eight  sounds,  and  yet  every  one  speaks 
about  it  as  if  it  was.  It  zs  a series  of  Seven  Distances. 

Those  white  keys  on  the  keyboard  jvhich  have  no  black  key  between  them, 
produce  Sounds  that  are  a Half  step  distant  from  each  other.  Those  which 
have  a black  key  between  them,  produce  sounds  that  are  a step  distant  from 
each  other. 

The  Scale  may  commence  on  any  letter.  That  is,  the  letters  which  form 
the  octave  fi'om  any  letter  to  another  letter  of  the  same  name,  will  form  the 
Scale. 


The  foregoing  example  represents  the  scale  printed  in  three  different  ways 
In  the  first  way,  it  is  produced  by  the  letters  which  form  the  octave  from  C to 
C.  In  the  second  way  it  is  produced  by  the  letters  that  form  the  octave  from 
E to  E.  In  the  third  way  it  is  produced  by  the  letters  which  form  the  octave 
from  F to  F. 

On  whatever  letter  the  Scale  commences,  the  other  letters  must  be  arranged 
so  that  they  will  produce  the  series  of  Seven  Distances,  “ Step,  Step,  Half 
Step,  Step,  Step,  Step,  Half  Step.”  As  E and  F are  a Half  Step  distant  form 
each  other,  and  B and  C are  a Half  Step  distant  from  each  other,  playing  the 
white  keys  of  the  octave  from  C to  C will  produce  the  required  Seven  Dis- 
tances, but  if  the  Scale  is  played  commencing  with  any  other  letter  than  C, 


some  of  the  black  keys  have  to  be  played  in  order  to  produce  these  Seven 
Distances.  ^ 

Every  black  key  on  the  keyboard  produces  a sound  a Half  Step  above  the 
sound  which  the  white  key  next  below  it  produces,  and  a Half  Step  below 
the  sound  which  the  white  key  next  above  it  produces. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  Scale  which  commences  on  C is  produced  by 
letters  that  are  all  played  by  white  keys.  The  Scale  which  commences  on  E 
has  to  be  played  with  four  of  the  black  keys,  viz : — F sharp,  G sharp,  C sharp, 
D sharp.  These  black  keys  have  to  be  played  in  order  to  produce  the  Seven 
Distances  which  form  the  Scale, — for  it  is  a Step  from  E to  F sharp,  a Step 
from  F sharp  to  G sharp,  a jffa/f  Step  from  G sharp  to  A,  a Step  from  A to 

B,  a Step  from  B to  C sharp,  a Step  from  C sharp  to  D sharp,  and  a Half 
Step  from  D sharp  to  E : — and  this  makes  the  required  “ Seven  Distances  ” 
of  “ Step,  Step,  Half  Step,  Step,  Step,  Step,  Half  Step.”  So,  also,  the  Scale 
in  the  foregoing  example  that  commences  on  F,  has  to  be  played  with  B flat 
instead  of  B natural,  because  it  is  a Step  from  F'  to  G,  a Step  from  G to  A, 
a Half  Step  from  A to  B flat,  a Step  from  B flat  to  C,  a Step  from  C to  D, 
a Step  from  D to  E,  and  a Half  Step  from  E to  F ; — and  this  makes  the 
required  “ Seven  Distances  ” of  “ Step,  Step,  Half  Step,  Step,  Step,  Step,  Half 
Step.” 

The  letter  on  which  a Scale  commences,  is  called  the  Key  Note. 

The  letters  which  have  to  be  played  in  order  to  produce  the  scale,  are  said 
to  form  a Key.  A key  is  always  named  after  its  key  note.  If  C is  the  key 
note,  the  key  is  called  the  Key  of  C ; if  A is  the  key  note  the  key  is  called 
the  Key  of  A ; — and  so  on.  Consequently  the  letters  “ C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B, 

C, ”  form  the  key  of  C ; — the  letters  “ E,  F sharp,  G sharp.  A,  B,  C sharp, 
D sharp,  E,”  form  the  Key  of  E ; — the  letters  “ F,  G,  A,  B flat,  C,  D,  E, 
F,”  form  the  Key  of  F ; — and  so  on. 

All  of  the  letters  in  a tune  must  belong  in  the  same  key.  For  example,  if 
a tune  is  in  the  Key  of  C,  it  must  be  formed  of  the  letters  “ C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  B,  C — if  a tune  is  in  the  Key  of  E,  it  must  be  formed  of  the  letters 
“ E,  F sharp,  G sharp.  A,  B,  C sharp,  D sharp,  E — if  a tune  is  in  the  Key 
of  F,  it  must  be  formed  of  the  letters  “ F,  G,  A,  B flat,  C,  D,  E,  F ; — and 
so  on. 

As  sounds  can  be  a Half  Step  distant  from  each  other,  a sound  can  be  pro- 
duced which  is  half  way  between  those  sounds  of  the  Scale  that  are  a Step 
distant  from  each  other.  Such  sounds  are  called  Intermediate  Sounds. 
A tune  can  have  Intermediate  Sounds  in  it  which  are  letters  that  do  not  belong 
in  the  key  the  tune  is  written  in,  but  all  of  its  other  sounds  must  be  the  letters 
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which  form  the  key  it  is  written  in.  For  example,  if  a tune  in  the  Key  of 
C has  “ F sharp  ” in  it,  the  “ F sharp  ” is  an  Intermediate  Sound ; it  is  not 
a letter  that  belongs  in  the  Key  of  C.  If  a tune  in  the  Key  of  E has  “ G 
natural  ” in  it,  the  “ G natural  ” is  an  Intermediate  Sound ; it  is  not  a letter 
which  belongs  in  the  Key  of  E.  If  a tune  in  the  Key  of  F has  a “ B natural  ” 
in  it,  the  “ B natural  ” is  an  Intermediate  Sound.  It  is  not  a letter  that 
belongs  in  the  Key  of  F.  And  so  on.  So  every  letter  in  a tune  whieh  is 
not  one  of  the  letters  that  form  the  key  the  tune  is  written  in,  is  an  Interme- 
diate Tone. 
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The  foregoing  example  is  in  the  Key  of  E.  Consequently  all  of  the  letters 
in  it  must  be  “ E,  F sharp,  G sharp.  A,  B,  C sharp,  D sharp,  E.”  It  would 
require  much  labor  to  write  and  print  as  many  accidental  sharps  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  write  and  print,  in  order  to  write  and  print  a long  piece  in 
the  Key  of  E.  In  order  to  avoid  so  much  labor,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  placing 
the  sharps  or  flats  which  are  required  for  the  letters  that  form  a key,  on  the 
lines  and  spaces  which  are  named  after  those  letters,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tune,  next  to  the  clef,  and  not  writing  them  next  to  the  notes.  These  sharps 
or  flats,  thus  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a tune,  are  said  to  form  a Signature, 
and  the  sharps  or  flats  in  a signature  denote  that  every  letter  in  the  tune 
which  is  one  of  the  letters  that  is  made  sharp  or  flat  in  the  Signature,  must  be 
played  sharp  or  flat,  without  any  accidental  being  printed  before  the  note 
that  denotes  it. 
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The  notes  in  the  foregoing  example  denote  the  same  letters  that  the  notes 
in  the  example  before  it  do,  only  in  this  example,  “ F,  C,  G,  and  D,”  are  made 
sharp  in  the  Signature,  while  in  the  example  before  it,  they  were  made  sharp 
by  accidentals.  The  Signature  of  tlie  foregoing  example  is  said  to  be  “ Four 
Sharps,”  These  sharps  are  on  the  third  space,  the  fourth  line,  the  fifth  line, 
and  the  space  above.  The  alphabetical  names  of  these  lines  and  spaces  are 
“ C,  D,  F,  and  G,”  Consequently  the  sharps  in  the  signature  denote  that 
every  “ C,  D,  F and  G,”  in  the  tune  must  be  played  shai  p.  All  other  Sig- 


natures denote  that  whatever  letters  are  made  sharp  or  flat  in  the  Signature, 
must  be  played  sharp  or  flat  in  the  whole  tune. 
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The  foregoing  example  exhibits  the  letters  that  form  the  Key  of  C.  The 
letters  which  compose  the  Key  of  C are  all  natural  letters.  There  are  no  sharp 
or  flat  letters  in  this  key.  If  a tune  in  the  Key  of  C has  a sharp  or  a fiat 
letter  in  it,  that  letter  denotes  an  Intermediate  Sound.  As  no  sharp  or  flat 
letter  belongs  in  the  Key  of  C,  there  are  no  sharps  or  flats  in  the  Signature  of 
a tune  that  is  in  the  Key  of  C.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  Signature  of  the 
Key  of  C is  “ nothing,”  because  there  is  nothing  in  its  Signature.  But  it  is 
the  custom  to  say  that  the  Signature  of  the  Key  of  C is  “ natural.”  A 
“ natural  ” Signature,  therefore,  means  a Signature  that  has  no  sharps  or  flats 
in  it.  Whenever  a tune  has  such  a Signature,  it  is  in  the  Key  of  C. 

As  the  Key  of  C is  the  only  key  that  can  be  learned  without  learning 
anything  about  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  always  the  first  key  that  those  who  study 
music  become  familiar  with. 

It  happens  that  whenever  a key  commences  on  the  fifth  letter  of  any  key, 

it  will  have  one  more  sharp  in  its  Signature  than  that  key  has.  The  Key 

of  C has  nothing  in  its  signature.  The  fifth  letter  from  C is  G.  So  the  Key 
of  G has  One  sharp  in  its  signature.  The  fifth  letter  from  G is  1),  .so  the 
Key  of  D has  Two  sharps  in  its  signature.  The  fifth  letter  from  D is  A, 
so  the  Key  of  A has  Three  sharps  in  its  signature.  The  fifth  letter  from  A, 
is  E.  So  the  Key  of  E has  Four  sharps  in  its  Signature.  And  so  on. 

It  happens  that  whenever  a key  commences  on  the  fourth  letter  of  any  key, 
it  will  have  one  more  flat  in  its  signature  than  that  key  had.  The  fourth 

letter  from  C is  F.  So  the  Key  of  F has  One  Flat  in  its  signature.  The 

fourth  letter  in  the  Key  of  F is  B flat.  So  the  Key  of  B flat  has  Two  Flats 
in  its  signature.  The  fourth  letter  in  the  Key  of  B flat  is  E flat.  So  the 
Key  of  E flat  has  Three  Flats  in  its  signatufe.  The  fourth  letter  in  the  Key 
of  E flat  is  A flat.  So  the  Key  of  A flat  has  Four  Flats  in  its  signature. 
And  so  on. 

The  following  examples  exhibit  the  letters  which  form  each  of  these  keys, 
with  the  signatures  of  these  keys. 
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Key  of  E flat. 
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Key  of  D. 
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Key  of  A. 
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Key  of  E. 
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Key  of  F. 
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Key  of  B flat. 
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Key  of  A flat. 
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Of  course,  signatures  of  five,  six,  or  any  greater  number  of  sharps  can  be 
made,  by  continuing  to  commence  a key  on  every  fifth  letter.  Signatures  of 
five,  six,  or  any  greater  number  of  flats  can  also  be  made,  by  continuing  to  com- 
mence a key  on  every  fourth  letter. 

When  the  signature  is  One  sharp,  F sharp  is  always  the  letter  which  the 
signature  denotes.  Whenever  there  is  more  than  One  sharp  in  a Signature, 
the  first  one  is  always  F sharp. 

When  the  signature  is  Two  sharps,  F sharp  and  C sharp  are  always  the 
letters  which  the  signature  denotes.  Whenever  there  are  more  than  Two 
sharps  in  a signature,  the  first  two  are  always  F sharp  and  C sharp. 

When  the  signature  is  Three  sharps,  F sharp,  C sharp,  and  G sharp,  are 
always  the  letters  which  the  signature  denotes,  whenever  there  are  more  than 
Three  sharps  in  a signature,  the  first  three  are  always  F sharp,  C sharp,  and 
G sharp. 

When  the  signature  is  Four  sharps,  F sharp,  C sharp,  G sharp,  and  D sharp 
are  always  the  letters  which  the  signature  denotes,  whenever  there  are  more 
than  Four  sharps  in  a signature,  the  first  four  are  always  F sharp,  C sharp, 
G sharp,  and  D sharp. 

When  the  signature  is  One  Flat,  B^flat  is  always  the  letter  which  the  sig- 
nature denotes.  Whenever  there  is  more  than  One  Flat  in  a signature,  the 
first  one  is  always  B flat. 

When  the  signature  is  Two  Flats,  B flat  and  E flat  are  always  the  letters 
which  the  signature  denotes.  Whenever  there  are  more  than  two  Flats  in  a 
signature,  the  first  two  are  always  B flat  and  E flat. 

When  the  signature  is  Three  Flats,  B flat,  E flat  and  A flat  are  always 
the  letters  which  the  signature  denotes.  Whenever  there  are  more  than  three 
letters  in  a signature,  the  first  three  are  always  B flat,  E flat  and  A flat. 
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When  the  si<jnature  is  Four  Flats,  B flat,  E flat,  A flat  and  D flat  are 
always  the  letters  which  the  signature  denotes.  A good  way  to  remember 
■what  letters  form  the  signature  when  there  are  flats  in  it,  is  to  remember  the 
word  that  these  four  letters  spell. 

When  the  signature  is  One  sharp,  the  sharp  is  always  placed  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  Treble  staflF,  and  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  Bass  staff,  because  the 
alphabetical  name  of  those  lines  is  F. 

When  the  signature  is  Two  sharps,  the  sharps  are  always  on  the  fifth  line 
and  third  space  of  the  Treble  staff,  and  on  the  fourth  line  and  second  space  of 
the  Base  Staff,  because  the  alphabetical  names  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are 
F and  C. 

When  the  signature  is  Three  sharps,  the  sharps  are  always  on  the  fifth  line, 
the  third  space,  and  the  space  above  of  the  Treble  staff,  and  on  tbe  fourth  line, 
and  the  second  and  fourth  spaces  of  the  Base  staff,  because  the  alphabetical 
names  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  F,  C,  and  G. 

When  the  signature  is  Four  sharps,  the  sharps  are  always  on  the  fifth  and 
fourth  lines,  and  the  third  space  and  space  above  of  the  Treble  staff,  and  on 
' the  fourth  and  third  lines,  and  the  second  and  fourth  spaces  of  the  Base  staff, 
because  the  alphabetical  names  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  F,  C,  G,  and  D. 

When  the  signature  is  One  Flat,  the  flat  is  always  placed  on  the  third  line 
of  the  Treble  staflT,  and  on  the  second  line  of  the  Base  staff,  because  the 
alphabetical  names  of  those  lines  is  B. 

When  the  signature  is  Two  Flats,  the  flats  are  always  on  the  third  line  and 
fourth  space  of  the  Treble  Staff,  and  on  the  second  line  and  third  space  of  the 
Base  StaflT,  because  the  alphabetical  names  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  B 
and  E. 

When  the  signature  is  Three  Flats,  the  flats  are  always  on  the  third  line 
and  the  fourth  and  second  spaces  of  the  Treble  staff,  and  on  the  second  line, 
and  the  first  and  third  spaces  of  the  Bass  staflT,  because  tbe  alphabetical  names 
of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  B,  E,  and  A. 

When  the  signature  is  Four  Flats,  the  flats  are  always  on  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  and  the  fourth  and  second  spaces  of  the  Treble  staff,  and  the  second 
i and  third  lines  and  third  and  first  spaces  of  the  Base  staff,  because  the  alpha- 
betical names  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  B,  E,  A,  and  D. 

When  a player  cannot  remember  the  letters  which  the  signature  requires 
him  to  play  sharp  or  flat,  he  can  always  tell,  by  noticing  which  lines  and 
spaces  the  sharps  and  flats  in  the  signature  are  on. 

Experienced  players  often  name  the  keys  after  the  signatures,  and  talk 
about  the  “ Key  of  one  sharp,”  the  “ Key  of  three  sharps,”  the  “ Key  of  two 


flats,” — and  so  on.  When  they  name  the  keys  in  that  way,  they  call  the 
“ Key  of  C,”  “ the  Natural  key.”  That  docs  not  mean, however,  that  that  key 
is  any  more  natural  than  the  other  keys,  but  merely  that  its  signature  is 
natural. 

Questions.  How  are  tunes  formed  ? How  many  sounds  does  it  require  to 
produce  all  of  the  distances  which  can  be  made  between  musical  sounds?  Wliatis 
that  series  of  sounds  called?  What  does  that  word  mean?  When  people  talk 
about  the  distances  between  sounds  wliat  kind  of  language  do  they  employ  ? What 
is  the  smallest  distance  that  musical  sounds  can  be  from  each  other  ? How  much 
larger  is  tlie  next  distance?  What  is  it  called  ? What  are  the  names  of  the  sounds 
of  the  scale?  What  is  the  distance  from  one  to  two?  Two  to  three?  Three  to 
four?  Four  to  five  ? Five  to  six?  Six  to  seven  ? Seven  to  eight?  What  is  the 
scale  really?  Why  is  it  the  custom  to  call  it  a series  of  eiglit  sounds?  What 
distance  from  each  other  are  the  two  sounds  which  two  white  keys  next  to  each 
other  on  the  keyboard,  that  have  no  black  key  between  them,  produce  ? Two  white 
keys  next  to  each  other  that  have  a black  key  between  them  ? On  what  letter  can 
a scale  commence  ? What  letters  will  form  the  scale  ? Whatever  letter  a scale 
commences  on,  how  must  the  other  letters  be  arranged  ? On  what  letter  can  the 
scale  commence  and  have  all  of  the  letters  white  keys  ? If  it  commences  on  any 
other  letter,  what  kinds  of  keys  have  to  be  played?  If  the  scale  does  not  commence 
on  C,  why  do  some  black  keys  have  to  be  played  ? What  distance  from  the  sounds 
which  the  white  keys  on  each  side  of  it  produce,  is  tlie  sound  that  a black  key 
produces  ? What  is  meant  by  tlie  key-note  Wliat  letters  form  a key  ? What 
letter  is  each  key  named  after  ? What  are  the  sounds  called  that  come  between 
the  sounds  of  the  scale?  Which  sounds  of  the  scale  can  Iiave  intermediate  sounds 
between  them?  Which  cannot?  Why?  What  letters  must  a tune  be  composed 
of?  If  there  are  letters  in  a tune  which  do  not  belong  in  tlie  key  the  tune  is  in, 
what  sounds  do  those  letters  denote  ? Is  it  customary  to  write  tlie  sliarps  and  flats 
which  denote  the  black  keys  that  have  to  be  played  in  order  to  play  the  scale  in 
other  keys  than  the  key  of  C,  as  accidentals  ? How  is  it  customary  to  write  them  ? 
What  is  the  signature  of  the  key  learners  always  become  familiar  with  first  ? 
What  key  is  it  ? What  letters  form  it  ? When  the  signature  is  one  sharp  what 
is  the  key  ’ What  letter  is  sharp?  Where  is  this  sharp  placed  in  the  signature  of 
the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the  Base  Staff  ? If  there  is  more  than  one  sharp  in  a signa- 
ture what  letter  is  always  one  of  them  ? What  letters  form  the  key  of  G ? When 
the  signature  is  two  sharps  what  is  the  key  ? What  lei  tars  are  sharp?  Where  are 
these  sharps  placed  in  the  signature  of  the  Treble  Sl.i!! ? Of  the  Base  Staff?  If 
there  are  more  than  two  letters  in  a signature,  wh.at  letters  are  always  two  of  them  ? 
What  letters  form  the  key  of  D ? When  the  signature  is  three  sharps  what  is  the 
key?  Where  are  these  sharps  placed  in  the  signature  of  the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the 
Base  Staff  ? If  there  are  more  than  three  letters  in  a signature,  what  letters  are 
always  three  of  them  ? What  letters  form  the  key  of  A?  When  the  signature  is 
four  sharps  what  is  the  key  ? Where  are  these  sharps  placed  in  the  signature  of 
the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the  Base  Staff  f If  there  are  more  than  four  letters  in  a 
signature,  what  letters  are  always  four  of  them  ’ What  letters  form  the  key  of  E ? 
When  the  signature  is  one  flat,  what  is  the  key  ? Where  is  this  flat  placed  in  the 
signature  of  the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the  Base  Staff  ' If  there  is  more  than  one  flat 
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in  a signature,  what  letter  is  always  one  of  (hem  i What  letters  form  the  key  of  F"?  i 
When  the  signature  is  two  flats,  what  is  the  key  ? Where  are  these  flats  placed  in 
the  signature  of  the  Treble  Staff?  Of  the  Base  Staff?  If  there  are  more  than  two 
flats  in  a signature,  what  letters  are  always  two  of  them?  What  letters  form  the 
key  of  B flat  ? When  the  signature  is  three  flats,  what  is  the  key?  Where  are 
these  flats  placed  in  the  signature  of  the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the  Base  Staff?  If  there 
are  more  than  three  flats  in  the  signature,  what  letters  are  always  three  of  them  ? 
What  letters  form  the  key  of  E flat?  When  the  signature  is  four  flats,  what  is  the  key  ? 
Where  are  these  flats  placed  in  the  signature  of  the  Treble  Staff  ? Of  the  Base 
Staff?  What  word  do  the  four  letters  which  are  flat  in  the  signature  spell  ? If 
there  are  more  than  four  flats  in  a signature,  what  letters  are  always  four  of  them  ? 
What  letters  form  the  key  of  A flat  ? How  can  signatures  of  more  than  four  sharps 
or  flats  be  made?  If  a player  does  not  remember  what  letters  are  sharp  or  flat  in 
a signature,  how  can  he  always  tell  ? What  key  is  the  key  of  one  sharp  ? The  key  of 
two  sharps?  The  key  of  three  sharps?  The  key  of  four  sharps?  The  natural 
key  ? The  key  of  one  flat  ? The  key  of  two  flats  ? The  key  of  three  flats  ? The 
key  of  four  fiats  ? 

CHAPTER  XVL 
Both  Hands. 

Learners  who  have  practiced  the  tunes  in  the  foregoing  chapters  enough  to 
play  them  as  those  chapters  require  them  to  be  played,  can  now  play  the 
keys  which  the  notes  denote,  readily  and  easily,  when  they  use  one  hand  at  | 


a time.  The  next  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  aquire  the  ability  to  play  the 
keys  which  the  notes  denote,  playing  both  hands  at  once. 

Exercise.  Require  the  learners  to  play  the  following  tunes,  playing  the 
notes  on  the  Treble  Staff  with  the  right  hand,  the  notes  on  the  Base  Staff 
with  the  left  hand,  and  playing  both  at  once.  Require  them  to  make  the  notes  ' 
of  the  right  length  by  mentally  comparing  them  with  quarter  notes.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  count  time,  but  require  them  to  make  the  sounds  of  the  right 
length  by  using  the  First  wat  of  Measubing  Musical  Sounds.  If 
convenient,  let  some  one  sing  each  tune,  after  the  learners  have  got  it  fully 
learned,  and  require  the  learners  to  practice  each  tune  until  they  can  play  it 
so  well  that  some  one  can  sing  it  while  they  play  it. 

Let  the  learners,  also,  learn  to  play  the  tunes  which  have  words  set  to  them, 
on  pages  21,  22,  23,  24  and  25  of  the  Church  Music  part  of  this  book, 
playing  them  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  required  to  play  the  following 
tunes. 

Note.  The  design  of  the  part  of  this  book  in  which  the  pages  are  headed 
“ The  Keyboard,”  is  to  impart  to  learners  the  ability  to  instantly  place  their 
fingers  upon  whatever  keys  the  notes  they  are  playing  denote.  This  is  the 
last  chapter  in  this  department  of  the  book,  and  learners  should  practice  the 
tunes  of  this  chapter  until  they  feel  sure  that  they  have  accomplished  the 
object  which  this  “ Keyboard  Department  ” of  the  book  is  designed  to 
I accomplish.  , 
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The  night-in-ffale  is  singing  now,  Sweet  po  - et  of  the  rose,  And  soft  - Ij  thro’  the  perfumed  air,  The  liq-uid  mu-sic  flows. 
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Rov-ing  beneath  the  moon’s  soft  light,  Or  in  the  thick  erabow’ring  shade, List’ning  the  tale  with  dear  delight,  Of  a wandering  syl-van  maid. 
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FINGER  EXERCISES. 


The  fingers  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  acquire  skill  in  doing  a 
thing  dexterously  and  deftly,  in  any  other  way  than  by  practicing  doing  the 
thing,  over  and  over,  until  they  can  do  it.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  times 
the  fingers  must  practice  a thing,  over  and  over,  before  they  will  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  it  skillfully  and  dexterously.  All  that  anyone  knows  about  it,  is 
that  they  must  keep  practicing  the  thing,  over  and  over,  until  they  have 
acquired  this  ability. 

In  playing  instrumental  music,  the  fingers  have  to  make  many  peculiar 
movements.  They  cannot  acquire  the  ability  to  make  any  one  of  these 
movements  in  any  other  way  than  by  practicing  the  movement,  over  and  over, 
a thousand  times, — or  times  enough  to  cause  the  fingers  to  play  the  move- 
ment with  great  ease  and  facility.  As  no  one  would  enjoy  playing  a piece 
of  instrumental  music,  if,  every  time  he  came  to  one  of  these  peculiar  move- 
ments, he  had  to  stop  and  practice  the  movement  over,  a thousand  times, 
before  his  fingers  would  be  able  to  play  it, — it  has  always  been  customary  to 
make  these  movements  into  separate  exercises, — to  place  these  exercises 
together, — and  to  make  the  study  of  them  a separate  department  of  an  instruc- 
tion book.  Each  of  such  exercises,  denotes  a peculiar  movement  which  the 
fingers  are  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  play  a peculiar  succession  of  notes. 
Every  piece  of  instrumental  music  contains  some  such  peculiar  movement. 
By  practicing  such  exercises,  as  a separate  branch  of  study,  whenever  a 
player  comes  across  one  of  these  peculiar  movements  in  a piece  he  is  playing, 
his  fingers  will  be  able  to  play  it  at  once,  instead,  of  being  obliged  to  practice  it 
over  a thousand  times,  or  until  they  acquire  the  ability  to  play  it. 

Such  exercises  are  called  Finger  Exercises. 

Every  Finger  Exercise  must  be  practiced  until  the  learners  can  play  the 
succession  of  notes  that  form  it,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  facility.  It  is  not 
probable  that  anyone’s  fingers  will  acquire  such  skill  in  playing  any  Finger 
Exercise  without  practicing  it,  over  and  over,  not  less  than  a thousand  times. 
It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  learners  will  practice  one,  so  many  times,  all 
at  once, — but  that  they  will  practice  it  some  every  day,  and  day  after  day, — not 
ceasing  to  regularly  practice  it,  until  the  fingers  have  fully  acquired  the  power 
to  play  such  a succession  of  notes  as  that  which  forms  the  Exercise,  with  the 


greatest  ease  and  facility.  Learners  will  require  much  patience  to  practice  a 
Finger  Exercise  sufficiently,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  fingers  have 
no  skill  in  doing  anything  which  they  did  not  acquire  in  this  same  way ; for  the 
meclianism  of  the  fingers  is  such  that  they  cannot  acquire  skill  in  doing  any- 
thing, in  any  other  way  than  by  practicing  doing  the  thing,  over  and  over, 
until  they  have  acquired  skill  in  doing  it,  just  as  they  have  to  practise  these 
Finger  Exercises.  If  the  learner’s  fingers  have  skill  in  writing,  knitting,  or 
in  doing  anything  else,  they  have  acquired  that  skill  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  required  to  acquire  skill  in  playing  Finger  Exercises.  So  the 
fingers  do  not  have  to  do  any  differently  to  acquire  skill  in  playing  the 
organ,  than  they  have  had  to  do  to  acquire  skill  in  doing  everything  else 
which  they  have  become  skillful  in  doing. 

Every  Finger  Exercise  in  this  book  is  made  to  be  played,  over  and  over, 
many  times,  without  any  stop.  As  soon  as  the  last  note  is  played,  the 
player  must  begin  again,  and  not  allow  any  more  time  to  elapse  between  the 
last  note  and  the  first  note  of  the  exercise  than  elapses  between  any  two 
of  the  other  notes  in  it. 

Whenever  learners  practice  one  of  the  Finger  Exercises  in  this  book,  they 
should  play  it,  over  and  over,  without  any  stop  on  its  last  note,  not  less  than 
twenty  times.  It  is  no  matter  how  many  more  times  they  play  it.  The 
more  the  better.  But  under  no  circumstances  should  they  ever  practice  a 
Finger  Exercise  less  than  twenty  times  in  succession. 

The  best  way  for  learners  to  practice  Finger  Exercises,  is  to  devote  a 
regular  time  every  day  to  their  practice,  during  the  whole  time  that  they  are 
studying  an  instruction  book.  This  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  minutes  a 
day.  An  hour  a day  would  be  better. 

Movement  of  tlie  Fingers. 

To  become  good  players,  learners  will  have  to  train  their  fingers  to 
“ habits  ” of  making  such  movements  as  fingers  have  to  make  in  order  to  play 
the  different  passages  which  form  a piece.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  foi’m 
these  habits  while  ^hey  are  practicing  Finger  Exercises.  That  is,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  players  wiU  always  move  the  hand  and  the  fingers  when  they  a, re 
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playing,  in  the  way  that  they  form  the  habit  of  moving  them  while  they  are 
practicing  Finger  bixercises.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  the  habit 
of  moving  tliein  correctly,  should  b«  carefully  formed,  while  learners  are 
practicing  Finger  Exercises, — for  it  is  very  ’difRcult  to  change  a habit  of 
moving  the  hand  and  fingers,  after  it  is  once  formed. 

Hands  are  not  all  of  the  same  shape.  When  learners  are  studying  this 
book  with  a teacher,  the  teacher  will  show  them  the  best  way  to  move  such 
fingers  as  they  have.  Those  who  study  it  without  a teacher  can  observe  the 
following  directions. 

Push  down  the  keys  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  side  of  the  thumb. 
Do  all  of  the  pushing  down  of  the  keys  by  a motion  of  the  fingers  made  from 
the  knuckle  joint,  without  any  motion  of  any  other  part  of  the  hand.  Hold 
the  hand  in  an  easy  and  natural  position  that  will  best  enable  the  fingers  to 
push  down  the  keys  in  this  way.  Hold  the  hand  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  will  touch  the  white  keys,  when  they  push  them  down,  just  in  front  of 
the  black  keys,  and  so  that  the  fingers  can  push  down  the  black  keys  without 
any  motion  of  the  hand  towards  the  black  keys. 

. Positions  of  the  Hand. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  Finger  Exercises,  so  that  they  will  train  the 
hand  to  use  the  fingers  in  the  following  ways  : 

The  Natukal  Position. 

The  Contracted  Position. 

Crossing  the  Fingers. 

The  Extended  Position. 

Substituting  Fingers. 

Sustaining  Sounds. 

Those  Finger  Exercises  in  this  book  that  are  printed  on  Treble  Staves, 
are  to  be  practiced  with  the  right  hand.  Those  that  are  printed  on  Base 
Staves,  are  to  be  practiced  with  the  left  hand. 

In  this  book  a Finger  Exercise  for  the  left  hand  is  placed  next  to  an  exer- 
cise for  the  right  hand,  which  is  exactly  like  it,  so  that  if  a teacher  wishes 
learners  to  practice  Finger  Exercises  with  both  hands  at  once,  they  can  do  so. 
Learners  who  study  this  book  without  a teacher,  are  advised  to  practice 
Finger  Exercises  with  one  hand  at  a time,  being  careful  to  practice  as  much 
with  one  hand  as  they  do  with  the  other. 


The  Natural  Position. 

Finger  Exercises  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12,  must 
be  practiced  with  the  hand  in  its  Natural  Position.  In  this  position  the  five 
fingers  will  be  over  five  keys  that  are  next  to  each  other,  and  each  key  must 
be  played  with  the  finger  that  is  over  it.  In  these  twelve  Finger  Exercises 
the  hand  will  be  over  the  letters  “ C,  D,  E,  F,  G.”  So  with  the  right  hand, 
C must  be  played  with  the  thumb,  D with  the  first  finger,  E with  the  second 
finger,  F with  the  third  finger,  and  G with  the  fourth  finger ; — and  with  the 
left  hand,  C will  be  played  with  the  fourth  finger,  D with  the  third  finger,  E 
with  the  second  finger,  F with  the  first  finger,  and  G with  the  thumb. 

Learners  must  bear  in  mind  that  always  when  the  hand  plays  a passage 
in  the  Natural  Position,  the  hand  must  be  held  so  that  the  five  fingers  will 
be  over  five  adjoining  keys,  and  that  each  key  must  be  played  by  the  finger 
that  is  then  over  it.  This  compels  the  hand  to  use  each  of  the  five  fingers 
equally.  The  hand  will  not  wish  to  do  this,  but  will  want  to  do  most  of  the 
playing  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  the  thumb.  But  no  one  can 
become  a good  player  unless  he  can  play  with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
as  well  as  with  the  others,  and  compelling  the  hand  to  play  each  key  with  the 
finger  that  is  over  it  when  the  hand  is  in  its  Natural  Position,  gradually 
makes  the  fingers  alike  in  their  ability  to  push  down  the  keys. 

In  Exercises  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  the  sounds 
must  be  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  and  no  more  time  must  be  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  last  and  the  first  notes  of  each  exercise,  than  elapses 
between  any  two  other  notes  in  it.  The  Exercises  should  not  be  played  any 
faster  than  the  sounds  can  be  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  but  learners 
should  practice  them  faster  and  faster,  as  they  become  more  and  more  familiar 
with  them.  They  should  not  discontinue  the  practice  of  any  Finger  Exercises 
until  they  can  play  them  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  fingers  to  move,  and  yet 
play  them  perfectly  equal,  and  with  great  ease  and  facility. 

Learners  should  confine  themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  Finger  Exer- 
cises which  require  the  hand  to  be  in  its  Natural  Position  until  the}'  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  them.  They  should  then  add  the  practice  of  the 
next  set  of  Finger  Exercises,  but  still  continue  to  practice  those  that  require 
the  Natural  Position  of  the  hand,  every  day,  until  they  become  so  skillful  in 
playing  them,  that  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  need  to  practice  them  any 
longer.  Every  succeeding  set  of  Finger  Exercises  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 
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The  Contracted  Position. 

Players  gradually  form  the  habit  of  holding  the  hand  over  the  keys  in 
its  Natural  Position,  and  always  playing  each  key  with  the  finger  which  is 
over  it  when  the  hand  is  in  its  Natural  Position. 

If  the  fingers  have  to  play  a passage  in  which  all  of  the  notes  cannot  be 
played  with  the  hand  in  its  Natural  Position,  but  can  be  played  by  playing 
some  of  the  notes  with  the  hand  in  its  Natural  Position,  and  then  pressing 
me  fingers  together  and  again  expanding  them  into  the  Natural  Position,  the 
hand  is  said  to  play  the  passage  by  using  a Contracted  Position. 

When  the  hand  is  to  use  a Contracted  Position  of  the  fingers  in  order  to 
play  a passage,  it  must  be  managed  in  the  following  manner.  First, — all  of 
the  notes  that  can  be  played  with  the  hand  in  its  Natural  Position,  must  be 
played.  Second, — the  fingers  must  be  contracted,  so  as  to  bring  the  required 
finger  over  the  key  it  is  to  play.  Third, — the  hand  must  then  be  expanded 
into  the  Natural  Position  again.  Every  key  must  be  played  with  the  finger 
that  is  over  it,  when  the  hand  is  in  the  Natural  Position. 

Finger  Exercises  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  must  be  practiced,  using 
a Contracted  Position  of  the  hand. 

Note  for  the  Teacher.  The  finger  marks  in  this  book  are  printed  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  desiraole  that  learners  should  acquire  the  ability  to  place  the 
right  finger  on  the  key,  without  having  to  rely  upon  having  a finger  mark  written 
to  the  note.  So  a finger  mark  is  only  printed  where  the  hand  has  to  change  its 
position,  and  learners  are  expected  to  play  all  of  the  other  keys  with  the  fingers 
which  are  over  them  when  the  hand  is  in  its  natural  position.  If  the  teacher 
thinks  it  better  for  learners  to  have  a finger  mark  written  to  every  note,  they  can 
easily  be  written  with  a pencil. 

Crossing  the  Fingers. 

When  a passage  has  to  be  played  which  cannot  be  played  by  a Natural 
or  a Contracted  Position  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  have  to  cross  each  other. 

All  crossing  of  the  fingers  must  be  made  by  the  thumb  passing  under  the 
fingers,  or  the  fingers  passing  over  the  thumb. 

All  crossing  of  the  fingers  must  be  made  by  the  thumb  passing  under  the 
first,  second,  or  third  fingers, — or  by  the  first,  second,  or  third  fingers  passing 
over  the  thumb.  Tlie  thumb  must  not  pass  under  the  fourth  finger.  The 
fourth  finger  must  not  pass  over  the  thumb. 

When  the  fingers  cross  each  other,  no  break  in  the  time  must  be  made,  but 
the  sounds  must  succeed  each  other  just  as  regularly  when  a crossing  of  the 
fingers  is  made,  as  they  are  when  the  hand  plays  in  its  Natural  Position. 


The  great  object  which  learners  must  aim  at,  when  they  practice  Finger 
Exercises  that  require  the  fingers  to  cross  each  other,  is  to  produce  all  of 
the  sounds  which  they  play,  with  such  exact  regularity,  that  no  one  can  tell 
when  their  fingers  cross. 

When  one  key  is  played  at  a time,  the  thumb  must  not  be  placed  upon  a 
black  key. 

When  one  key  is  played  at  a time,  the  little  finger,  must  not  be  placed 
upon  a black  key,  unless  placing  it  on  a black  key  will  save  the  hand  the 
necessity  of  changing  its  position. 

Crossing  the  First  Finger. 

Finger  Exercises  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  require  the  thumb 
to  cross  the  first  finger,  or  the  first  finger  to  cross  the  thumb.  They  must  be 
played  with  such  perfect  regularity,  that  no  one  can  tell  where  the  fingers 
cross  each  other. 

Grossing  the  Second  Finger. 

Passages  which  require  a number  of  keys  that  are  next  to  each  other  on 
the  keyboard  to  be  played,  are  called  Running  Passages. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  cross  the  fingers  is  to  cross  the  thumb  under 
the  second  finger,  or  the  second  finger  over  the  thumb.  Players  usually 
make  all  crossings  with  the  second  finger  if  they  can  finger  the  passage  in 
that  way, — only  using  the  crossing  of  the  first  or  third  fingers,  when  the  passage 
cannot  be  played  by  crossing  the  second  finger. 

The  scale  forms  the  whole,  or  a part,  of  most  Running  Passages.  The 
first  three  sounds  of  the  scale  must  be  played  with  the  thumb  and  first  and 
second  fingers.  Then  the  thumb  must  pass  under  the  second  finger,  and  the 
other  five  sounds  must  be  played  with  the  hand  in  its  Natural  Position. 
This  is  called  the  Natural  Fingering  of  the  Scale.  So  the  Natural 
Fingering  of  the  Scale  is  “ X,  1,  2,  X,  1,  2,  3,  4.”  Of  course  when  the  scale 
is  played  descending,  this  Natural  Fingering  is  the  same,  backwards. 

The  scale  must  be  played  with  this  “ Natural  Fingering  of  the  Scale,”  in 
every  key,  where  the  black  keys  do  not  compel  the  player  to  employ  some 
other  order  of  the  fingers. 

As  the  scale,  or  a part  of  it,  forms  most  Running  Passages,  and  as  the 
crossing  of  the  second  finger  is  the  crossing  which  is  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, the  practice  of  the  scale  is  considered  the  best  kind  of  practice  fcr 
acquiring  facility  in  crossing  the  second  finger. 
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Finger  Exercises  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and 
36,  require  learners  to  practice  the  scale  in  all  of  the  keys  in  which  it  can 
be  played  with  the  “Natural  Fingering  of  the  Scale.”  These  “Scale 
Exercises  ” require  the  first  sound  ascending,  and  the  first  sound  descending, 
to  be  made  twice  as  lor\g  as  the  other  sounds.  While  practicing  this  set  of 
Finger  Exercises,  learners  must  endeavor  to  acquire  great  skill  in  crossing 
the  second  finger,  and  in  playing  the  scale  with  its  Natural  Fingering.  The 
finger  marks  are  printed  to  Nos.  25  and  26, — but  all  the  other  exercises  in  this 
set  are  to  be  fingered  in  the  same  way, — which  is  the  way  all  scales  must  be 
fingered,  unless  they  are  in  a key  where  the  black  keys  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  fingered  with  the  Natural  Fingering. 

Crossing  the  Third  Finger. 

Running  Passages  frequently  consist  of  the  scale  and  one  note  more.  As 
such  a passage  has  to  be  played  by  crossing  the  third  finger,  it  makes  the 
best  Finger  Exercise  for  the  practice  of  crossing  the  third  finger  which 
can  be  written. 

Finger  Exercises  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  are 
exercises  which  consist  of  the  scale  and  one  sound  more.  Such  a passage 
cannot  be  played  in  any  other  way  than  by  crossing  the  third  finger,  unless 
more  than  one  crossing  of  fingers  is  made,  and  it  is  not  considered  right  to 
cross  fingers  to  play  a passage,  if  there  is  any  good  way  to  play  the  passage 
without  crossing  the  fingers.  So  it  can  be  said  that  a Running  Passage 
which  consists  of  the  scale  and  one  sound  more  cannot  be  played  in  any  other 
way  than  by  crossing  the  Third  Finger.  No.  37  and  No.  38,  have  the  finger 
marks  printed  to  them,  but  all  of  the  other  exercises  in  this  set  are  to  be 
fingered  in  the  same  way.  In  No.  45,  the  little  finger  is  required  to  play 
a black  key,  because  a crossing  of  the  fingers  cannot  be  avoided  unless  it 
does. 

The  Extended  Position. 

When  the  sounds  which  form  such  chords  as  are  explained  in  the  Church 
Music  part  of  this  book,  have  to  be  played  one  after  the  other,  the  hand  has 
to  be  expanded,  and  each  key  has  to  be  played  with  the  fingers  which  is  then 
over  it.  This  is  called  placing  the  hand  in  an  “ Extended  Position.” 

Finger  Exercises  No.s.  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58, 
require  to  be  practiced  with  the  hand  in  an  Extended  Position.  The  fingers 
which  must  be  used  are  printed  to  the  first  group  of  notes  in  each  exercise. 
The  other  groups  of  notes  must  be  played  with  the  same  fingers. 
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When  all  of  the  notes  of  an  Extended  Position  can  be  played  without  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  hand,  if  the  thumb  is  placed  on  a black  key,  wiiicnoiv.^- 
wise  could  not  be,  the  thumb  is  allowed  to  be  placed  on  a black  key.  So  ia 
Exercises  53,  57,  and  58,  the  thumb  is  required  to  be  placed  on  a black 
key. 

Substituting  Fingers. 

When  the  same  key  has  to  be  played  two  or  more  times  in  succession,  it 
is  considered  better  to  play  them  with  different  fingers.  Tliis  kind  of  fingering 
is  called  “Substituting  the  Fingers.”  Finger  Exercises  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  62, 
63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  and  68,  require  to  be  played  with  Substituted  Fingering, 
as  the  finger  marks  printed  to  the  notes  denote. 

Thirds. 

Finger  Exercises  Nos.  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  and  76,  require  the  keys 
which  are  a third  from  each  other,  to  be  played  while  the  hand  is  held  in 
its  Natural  Po.sition.  Each  key  must  be  played  with  the  finger  that  is  over 
it,  when  the  hand  is  in  the  Natural  Position. 

The  Scales. 

The  Finger  Exercises  from  Nos.  77  to  No.  101,  require  learners  to  practice 
two  scales,  one  over  the  other.  The  Natural  Fingering  of  two  scales  requires 
the  thumb  to  cross  the  second  finger  and  then  the  third  finger,  as  is  denoted 
by  the  finger  marks  in  Nos.  77  and  78.  When  the  third  finger  is  crossed 
tlie  hand  comes  into  the  same  position  that  it  was  in  when  it  commenced  the 
first  scale.  All  of  the  exercises  in  this  set  which  have  no  finger  marks  to 
them,  are  to  be  fingered  like  Nos.  77  and  78.  In  all  of  tlie  scales,  the  hand 
is  brought  into  such  a position  when  the  fingers  cross  each  other,  that  the 
fingering  of  the  upper  scale  is  the  same  as  the  fingering  of  the  lower  scale. 
The  exercises  of  this  set  of  scales  are  designed  to  be  played  with  every 
sound  made  of  exactly  equal  length.  Learners  should  learn  each  of  the 
scales  of  this  set  by  heart,  and  not  be  obliged  to  look  at  the  notes  while 
practicing  it. 

Arpeggios. 

When  the  sounds  which  form  such  chords  as  those  that  are  explained  in 
the  Church  Music  part  of  this  book,  are  played  one  after  the  other,  (as  they 
are  in  the  Extended  Position  Finger  Exercise,)  they  are  said  to  bo  played 
“in  Arpeggio.”  (Pronounced  “ ar-ped-jo.”)  When  two  chords  have  to  be 
played  in  Arpeggio,  one  over  or  under  the  other,  the  lingers  have  to  croas 
each  other. 
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Finger  Exercises  Nos.  102  to  119,  contain  the  three  positions  of  such 
wi'vAxio  as  are  explained  in  the  Church  Music  part  of  this  book,  to  be  played 
in  Arpeggio,  and  the  fingers  have  to  cross  each  other,  as  the  finger  marks 
denote. 

Broken  Arpeggio. 

When  the  sounds  which  form  an  Arpeggio  are  played  in  an  irregular 
order,  they  are  said  to  form  a Broken  Arpeggio.  Finger  Exercises  Nos. 
121,  122,  123,  124,  and  125,  are  exercises  in  Broken  Arpeggio. 

The  Seale  in  Thirds. 

The  scale,  or  parts  of  the  scale,  sometimes  has  to  be  played  in  thirds. 
Finger  Exercises  Nos.  126  and  127,  show  how  such  thirds  are  usually 
fingered. 

One  of  the  laws  of  fingering  is,  that  the  same  finger  must  not  play  two 
keys  in  succession,  unless  the  player  is  playing  so  many  keys  at  once,  that  he 
cannot  easily  avoid  it.  Notwithstanding  this  rule,  successions  of  thirds  are 
sometimes  played  with  the  same  finger,  as  in  Exercises  Nos.  128  and  129. 
It  is  considered  better,  however,  to  always  finger  successions  of  thirds  as  they 
are  fingered  in  Exercises  Nos.  126  and  127. 

Octaves. 

Octaves  are  usually  played  with  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger,  as  they  are 
marked  to  be  played  in  Exercises  Nos.  130  and  131.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  play  a succession  of  Octaves  smoothly,  they  should  be  fingered  as  they 
are  marked  in  Exercises  Nos.  132  and  133. 

Chromatic  Scale. 

When  the  scale  with  all  of  its  intermediate  sounds  is  printed  in  one  succes- 
sion of  notes,  it  is  called  the  Chkohatic  Scaj.e.  It  is  the  custom  to  prin  t 


the  intermediate  sounds  with  sharps  in  the  ascending  scale,  and  with  flats  in 
the  descending  scale.  The  Chromatic  Scale  is  fingered  as  the  finger  marks  , 
in  Fiuger  Exercises  Nos.  134  and  135  denote. 

Trills. 

A Trill  is  made  by  the  rapid  alternation  of  two  keys  which  are  next  to 
each  other.  Finger  Exercises  Nos.  136  and  137  are  designed  to  train  the 
fingers  to  make  such  a rapid  alternation.  The  two  keys  that  are  denoted 
by  the  notes,  should  be  practiced,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  faster  and  faster, 
as  the  fingers  acquire  the  ability  to  do  it,  until  they  can  be  played  with  great 
rapidity. 

Sustained  Notes. 

In  organ  music  it  is  often  necessary  to  hold  down  one  key,  sustaining  a 
long  sound,  while  the  other  fingers  play  other  keys.  Finger  Exercises  Nos.  ; | 
138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  148,  and  147,  require  the  fingers  to 
sustain  one  note  while  they  play  others,  bolding  the  hand  in  its  Natural 
Position,  and  playing  each  key  with  the  finger  that  is  over  it.  Exercise  No. 
149,  requires  one  key  to  be  sustained,  while  the  fingers  play  others,  in  an 
Extended  Position. 

Substituting  without  Playing. 

In  order  to  play  chords  very  smoothly,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  the 
fingers  upon  keys  while  the  keys  are  firmly  held  down.  Finger  Exercise 
No.  150,  requires  learners  to  change  the  fingers  in  this  way,  as  the  finger 
marks  denote.  Exercise  No.  151,  must  be  played  with  the  left  hand  alone. 

It  shows  how  to  play  octaves  smoothly.  In  order  to  play  octaves  smoothly,  j 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  octave  has  to  be  released,  wliile  the  other  is  held  firmly  I 
down.  So,  in  Exercise  No.  151,  the  upper  staff  contains  the  upper  note  o<  I 
the  octave  and  the  bottom  staff  the  lower  note,  while  each  rest,  shows  which  I 
key  that  plays  the  octave  must  be  released.  I 
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INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES  FOR 

# 

PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICE. 

The  way  the  following  pieces  are  designed  to  be  studied  and  practiced  is  explained  on  page  116. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES  - WHICH 

COMMENCE  ON  PAGE  58. 


Note.  No  two  learners  are  alike.  One  can  easily  understand  whatever 
he  studies.  Another  finds  it  hard  to  understand  anything.  One  has  fingers 
that  will  make  any  movement  readily.  Another  has  fingers  that  are  stiff 
and  cannot  easily  make  any  required  movement.  One  keeps  time  naturally. 
Another  seems  to  be  destitute  of  what  phrenologists  call  the  bump  of  time. 
And  so  on.  A teacher  who  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  a learner, 
therefore,  is  the  only  one  who  can  give  him  instructions  that  will  be  certain 
to  be  what  he  needs,  to  enable  him  to  become  a good  player.  Book  pub- 
lishers, however,  always  require  that  a book  like  this  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  studied  without  a teacher.  'J'he  series  of  Instrumental  Pieces 
that  commence  on  page  58,  are  arranged  in  progressive  order,  ( — each  being 
a litlje  more  difficult  than  the  one  before  it, — ) but  they  are  printed  without 
any  instructions,  so  that  a teacher  can  explain  each  piece  to  a learner,  just 
as  he  would  explain  it  if  he  had  selected  it  from  a music  store,  expressly  for 
that  learner.  The  following  instructions  are  printed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  study  this  book  without  .a  teacher.  If  any  learner  should  notice 
that  his  teacher  gives  difierent  instructions  about  playing  any  piece  than 
those  that  are  here  given,  he  must  be  aware  that  the  teacher  knows  best, 
because  the  teacher  is  personally  acquainted  with  him  while  the  author  is 
not. 

Many  teachers  hold  that  learners  should  learn  to  play  without  the  aid  of 
finger  marks,  while  others  write  a finger  mark  to  every  note.  As  it  is 
much  easier  to  write  finger  marks  with  a pencil  than  it  is  to  scratch  them 
out  when  they  are  printeil,  the  plan  is  followed  in  these  Instrumental  Pieces, 
of  only  printing  a finger  mark  where  the  hand  changes  a position,  leaving  it 
for  those  teachers  who  wish  for  more  finger  marks,  to  write  them  with  a 
pencil. 

The  following  instructions  for  playing  the  pieces  which  commence  on 
page  58,  are  given  in  the  familiar  language  wdtich  a teacher  ordinarily 
employs  in  explaining  the  way  an  instrumental  piece  must  be  practiced. 
Whatever  is  in  the  piece  whie^.i  the  learner  has  not  learned  anything  about 


in  his  previous  lessons,  is  explained  without  any  other  order  or  method  in 
the  instructions,  than  merely  to  explain  everything  in  the  piece  which  the 
learner  does  not  already  know. 

Kemakks.  Exercises  No.  137,  and  No.  138,  on  page  56,  do  not  tell 
what  fingers  to  use.  They  should  be  practiced,  first,  with  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  Skillful  piano  players  make  themselves  able  to  make  a trill 
with  every  two  fingers.  Learners  upon  the  organ  should  make  themselves 
able  to  make  a trill  with  the  first  and  second  finger,  whether  they  do  with 
the  other  fingers  or  not. 

The  positions  of  the  arpeggios  on  pages  54  and  55,  are  not  called  by  the 
same  names  as  the  positions  of  the  chords  in  the  church  music  part  of  this 
book,  — but  what  is  called  the  third  position  of  a chord  is  called  the  first 
position  of  an  arpeggio,  because  it  is  the  first  order  in  which  a learner  natu- 
rally needs  to  learn  to  play  arpeggios.  Then  the  first  position  of  a chord  is 
called  the  second  position  of  an  arpeggio,  and  the  second  position  of  a chord 
is  called  the  third  position  of  an  arpeggio. 

The  Second  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds. 

The  First  Wat  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds  is  explained  on  page 
13.  No  learner  must  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Second  Way  of 
Measuring  Musical  Sounds  until  he  has  had  so  much  experience  in 
playing  tunes  and  measuring  the  sounds  in  the  First  Way  of  Measuring 
Musical  Sounds  that  he  can  push  down  the  key  any  note  denotes  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

The  .Second  Wat  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds  is  to  count  aloud 
at  exactly  equal  points  of  time,  and  measure  the  sounds  by  the  number  of 
counts  that  are  made  while  the  sound  continues. 

It  is  customary  to  count  *‘()ne,  Two.”  — or,  One.  Two,  Three,”  — 
or,  ‘‘One,  Two,  Three,  Four.”  If  there  are  two  counts  in  the  set,  the 
player  is  said  to  count  “ Dolule  Time.”  If  there  are  three  counts  in  the 
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set,  the  player  is  said  to  count  “Triple  Time.”  If  there  are  four  counts 
in  the  set,  the  player  is  said  to  count  ••  Qu.^druple  Time.” 

The  figure  that  is  printed  next  after  the  clef,  tells  the  kind  of  time  that 
roust  be  counted  when  the  piece  is  played.  If  “ 2 ” is  printed  next  after 
the  clef,  the  player  must  count  Double  I'ime  while  he  is  playing  the  piece. 
If  “3  ” is  printed  next  after  the  clef,  the  player  must  count  Triple  Time 
while  he  is  playing  the  piece.  If  “ 4 ” is  printed  next  after  the  clef,  the 
player  must  count  Quadruple  Time  while  he  is  playing  the  piece. 

The  learner  must  never  count  time  at  all  when  he  is  playing  a piece, 
unless  he  is  sure  he  will  not  have  to  hesitate  in  his  counting.  He  must  be 
aware  that  saying  “One,  Two,  Three,  Four,”  does  not  amount  to  anything. 
It  is  saying  those  words  at  exactly  equal  points  of  time,  just  as  a clock  ticks, 
that  constitutes  the  Second  Way  of  Measurino  Sounds.  Learners, 
therefore,  must  not  count  time  when  they  are  playing  a piece,  unless  they 
are  sure  that  they  can  go  through  the  piece,  without  having  to  hesitate,  and 
thus  interrupt  the  exact  regularity  of  the  counts.  Until  they  are  so  familiar 
with  the  piece  that  they  can  play  it  without  having  to  hesitate,  they  must 
employ  the  First  Way  of  Measuring  Sounds,  and  only  count  time  after 
they  are  so  familiar  with  the  piece  that  they  are  certain  they  will  not  have 
to  interrupt  the  exact  regularity  of  the  counts. 

Pieces  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  on  Pages  58  and  59. 

Before  commencing  these  pieces,  the  learner  must,  at  least,  study  the  key- 
board department  enough  to  be  able  to  play  all  of  the  tunes  on  the  first 
sixteen  pages,  and  on  pages  34  and  35.  It  is  no  matter  how  much  more  of 
it  he  learns,  but  he  must  be  able  to  play  all  of  the  tunes  on  those  pages,  and 
also  must  have  practiced  the  Natural  Position  Finger  Exercises  on  page  47, 
some,  before  he  begins  to  practice  the  pieces  that  commence  on  page  58. 

Pieces  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  designed  for  the  practice  of  counting  time, 
and  while  practicing  them  the  learner  must  count  aloud  in  Quadruple  Time. 
That  is  he  must  employ  the  “ Second  Way  of  Measuring  Sounds,”  while  he 
is  practicing  these  pieces,  taking  care  to  make  every  whole  note  exactly 
four  counts  long,  — every  half  note  two  counts  long,  — every  quarter  note 
one  count  long ; — to  play  two  eighth  notes  to  one  count,  — and  to  cause 
the  instrument  to  re^nain  silent  during  the  time  occupied  in  counting  four 
wherever  there  is  a whole  rest,  two  wherever  there  is  a half  rest,  and  one 
wherever  there  is  a quarter  rest. 


These  three  pieces  must  be  played  with  each  hand  in  the  Natural  Position. 
The  thumb  must  be  held  over  “ C,”  and  each  note  must  then  be  playe<l 
with  the  finger  that  is  over  it. 

Pieces  Nos.  4 and  5,  on  Page  60. 

No.  4 has  “ 3 ” after  the  clef,  and  so  is  in  Triple  Measure,  .Vo.  5 has 
“2”  after  the  clef,  and  so  is  in  Double  Measure.  (In  talking  about  the 
number  of  counts  in  a set,  both  the  words  “ Time  ” and  “ Measure  ” are 
used.  Usually,  it  is  the  custom  to  say  that  a tune  is  written  in  Double 
Measure,  Triple  Measure,  or  Quadruple  Measure,  — and  that  a tune  must 
be  counted  in  Double  Time,  Triple  Time,  or  Quadruple  Time.)  No.  4 is 
designed  for  the  practice  of  counting  Triple  Time,  and  No.  5 lor  the  practice 
of  counting  Double  Time.  In  both  pieces  the  right  hand  must  be  held  in 
the  Natural  Position  with  the  thumb  on  “ C,”  and  each  note  must  be  played 
M ith  the  finger  that  is  over  the  key  which  the  note  denotes.  With  the  left 
hand,  “ C”  must  be  played  with  the  third  finger,  — the  upper  “G”  with  the 
thumb,  and  the  lower  “ G ” with  the  fourth  finger. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  No.  4,  the  learner  must  have  studied 
enough  of  Chapter  X.,  on  page  18,  to  know  what  Dotted  Half  Notes  mean. 

The  rules  of  the  art  of  writing  music  require  that  every  measure  in  a 
tune  shall  contain  the  same  value  of  notes.  Therefore,  if  the  first  measure 
of  a time  contain  notes  enough  to  occupy  the  time  of  two  counts,  every 
other  measure  in  the  tune  must  contain  notes  enough  to  occupy  the  time  of 
two  counts.  And  so  on.  That  is,  all  of  the  measures  in  a tune  must  be 
Double  Measures,  — or  they  must  all  be  Triple  Measures,  — or  they  must 
all  be  Quadruple  Measures. 

Piece  No.  6,  on  Page  61. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  must  have 
practiced  the  Contracted  Position  Finger  Exercise,  on  page  47,  some, — 
and  must  have  studied  enough  in  Chapter  X.,  on  page  18,  to  know  what 
Sixteenth  Notes  mean.  The  “ 2 ” after  the  clef,  denotes  that  the  piece  is 
in  Double  Time, — so  one  Quarter  Note,  two  Eighth  Notes,  and  four  Six- 
teenth Notes,  must  be  played  during  the  time  occupied  in  making  one  count. 
In  the  seventh  measure,  an  Eighth  Note  and  two  Sixteenth  Notes  must  be 
played  in  the  time  of  one  count. 
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Players  can  always  count  twice  as  many  as  ihe  figure  after  the  clef 
flenotes,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  So  while  playing  No.  6,  the  learner  can 
count  four  in  each  measure  instead  of  two,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  If  he 
counts  four,  each  Quarter  Note  must  be  two  counts  long,  each  Eighth  Note 
one  count  long,  and  two  Sixteenth  Notes  must  be  played  to  one  count.  It 
may  be  well  enough  for  the  learner  to  count  four,  when  he  begins  to  practice 
No.  6,  — but  he  liad  better  make  himself  able  to  play  it  counting  two,  as 
the  figure  after  the  clef  denotes,  before  he  discontinues  practicing  it. 

While  practicing  this  piece,  tlie  right  hand  must  be  held  in  the  Natural 
Position  wherever  the  finger  marks  denote,  and  each  key  must  then  be 
played  with  the  finger  that  is  over  it.  For  example,  in  the  first  three 
measures  each  key  must  be  played  with  the  finger  that  is  over  it  when  the 
first  finger  is  over  “ E,”  — the  fourth  measure  with  the  finger  that  is  over 
each  key  when  the  first  finger  is  over  “ D,” — the  seventh  measure  with  the 
finger  that  is  over  each  key  when  the  fourth  finger  is  over  “ G ; ” — and 
80  on. 

The  mark  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  staves,  which  connects  staves 
together,  is  called  a Brace.  A Brace  denotes  how  many  staves  must  be 
played  or  sung  together,  but  it  is  quite  common  to  call  the  staves  them- 
selves which  are  to  be  played  or  sung  together,  “ a Brace.” 

In  the  upper  brace  of  No.  6,  the  notes  on  the  first  line  of  the  base  are  to 
be  playeil  with  tlio  fourth  finger,  and  the  other  notes  with  the  fingers  which 
the  finger  marks  denote.  In  the  base  part  of  the  second  hrace,  the  hand 
must  be  held  in  the  Natural  Position  where  the  finger  marks  denote,  and 
then  the  keys  be  played  with  the  fingers  that  are  over  them. 

In  all  of  the  pieces  the  same  plan  must  be  followed,  of  placing  the  hands 
in  the  Natural  Position  where  the  printed  finger  marks  denote,  and  then 
playing  each  key  with  the  finger  that  is  then  over  it. 

“ Moderate  ” is  defined  on  page  1 28,  to  mean  that  the  piece  must  be 
played  in  medium  time,  — neither  fast  nor  slow. 

Piece  No.  7,  on  Page  60. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  must  have 
learned,  at  least,  as  much  of  the  keyboard  department  as  to  the  end  of  page 
21,  — and  must  have  practiced  Finger  Exercises,  some,  at  least  as  far  as  to 
the  end  of  page  48. 

In  the  right  hand  part  of  No.  7,  — the  hand  must  be  in  the  Natural  Posi- 
tion with  the  thumb  on  “ (4,”  throughout  the  first  brace.  In  this  and  all 


other  pieces,  the  learner  must  play  with  his  hand  in  the  Natural  Position, 
as  long  a passage  as  he  can,  but  he  will  not  often  be  able  to  keep  it  in  the 
Natural  Position  for  so  long  a passage  as  this  in  No.  7.  In  the  first  meas- 
ure of  the  second  brace,  a crossing  of  the  first  finger  has  to  be  made,  and 
then  the  hand  remains  in  the  Natural  Position  until  it  passes  the  fourth  bar. 
Here  it  has  to  play  the  scale  from  G to  G.  Both  here,  and  in  all  other 
places  in  these  Instrumental  Pieces,  where  it  has  to  play  the  keys  which 
form  the  octave  between  two  letters  of  the  same  name,  the  hand  must  use 
what  is  called  at  the  end  of  page  44,  “ the  Natural  Fingering  of  the  Scale,” 
as  it  is  used  in  the  Finger  Exercises  for  crossing  the  second  finger,  on 
page  48. 

The  lower  notes  in  every  measure  of  the  base  part  must  be  played  with 
the  fourth  finger. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  first  and  last  measures  of  a tune  make  only 
one  measure.  This  is  the  case  with  No.  7.  The  last  measure  contains  the 
notes  which  have  to  be  played  during  the  first  and  second  counts,  and  the 
first  measure,  the  notes  that  have  to  be  jilayed  during  the  first  count. 

Every  Instrumental  Piece  must  be  practiced  by  the  learner,  until  he  can 
play  it  readily  and  count  the  time.  That  is,  the  learner  must  make  himself 
able  to  play  every  piece,  and  use  the  Second  Way  of  Measuring  Sounds. 

Piece  No.  8,  on  Page  62. 

The  first  six  notes  have  to  be  played  with  the  right  hand  in  the  Natural 
Position,  with  the  second  finger  on  “ E.”  As  the  Middle  C in  the  second 
measure  is  played  with  the  thumb,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  next  note  to  it 
must  be  played  with  the  fourth  finger.  The  second  four  measures  of  this 
piece  have  to  be  fingered  with  the  hands  in  the  same  positions  as  the  first 
four  measures,  so  the  second  four  measures  have  no  finger  marks  printed  in 
them.  This  plan  is  followed  in  all  of  the  pieces.  If  the  same  order  of 
fingers  has  to  be  used  more  than  once,  the  finger  marks  are  only  printed  the 
first  time. 

In  the  first  four  measures  of  the  second  brace,  the  left  hand  plays  three 
keys  at  once.  When  the  hand  has  to  use  three  fingers  at  once,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  which  fingers  are  used,  so  no  finger  marks  are  printed 
for  the  left  hand  in  these  measures.  As  good  a way  as  any  will  be  to  use 
the  thumb,  first  and  fourth  fingers,  in  the  first  measure,  — the  thumb,  first 
and  third  fingers,  on  the  first  two  chords  in  the  second  measure,  and  the 
thumb,  second  and  fourth  fingers,  on  the  other  two,  — and  then  the  thumb, 
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first  and  fourth  finders,  and  the  thumb,  second  and  fourth  fingers,  on  tlie 
other.  In  nil  passages  where  the  hand  plajs  three  keys  at  once,  if  no  finger 
marks  are  printed,  the  learner  can  understand  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
which  fingers  he  uses ; hut  he  had  better  use  them  somewhere  near  as  the 
foregoing  directions  require  them  to  be  used  in  No.  8. 

Piece  No.  9,  on  Page  62. 

Whenever  an  octave  is  printed  in  these  pieces  without  any  finger  marks, 
they  are  to  be  played  with  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger. 

“Allegretto”  is  defined  on  page  128,  to  mean  that  the  piece  must  be 
played  “a  little  fast.” 

It  would  be  well  for  the  learner  to  practice  “Arpeggios,  First  Position,” 
on  page  54,  some,  before  practicing  Piece  No.  9. 

Piece  No.  10,  on  Page  63. 

The  Repeats  in  this  piece  denote  that  the  last  four  measures  must  be 
played  twice,  without  interrupting  the  time. 

Piece  No.  11,  on  Page  63. 

The  fourth  me.asure  on  page  64,  must  be  fingered  with  the  Natural  Finger- 
ing of  the  Scale,  descending. 

“Allegro”  is  defined  on  page  128,  to  mean  that  the  piece  must  be  played 
'‘fast” 

Piece  No.  12,  on  Page  63. 

The  learner  must  have  studied  at  least  as  far  as  Chapter  XIII.,  on  page 
27,  of  the  keyboard  department,  before  commencing  the  practice  of  this 
piece.  It  will  also  be  well  for  him  to  practice  the  Sustained  Notes  Finger 
Exercises  on  page  57,  some. 

The  treble  staff  of  this  piece  begins  with  a Whole  Rest.  Properly  a 
Whole  Rest  is  four  counts  long,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  rlenote  tliat  the 
whole  measure  is  a rest,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  counts  the 
measure  contains.  The  first  measure  in  No.  12  contains  but  three  counts, 
and  properly,  the  rest  ought  to  have  been  a Dotted  Half  Rest,  but  the  author 
of  the  piece  chose  to  use  a Whole  Rest  in  its  sense  of  meaning  that  the  whole 
measure  is  a rest. 


The  last  measure  on  page  64  corrtains  two  triplets,  which  must  be  [)layed 
three  to  a count.  Thes(!  iri[)lets  with  the  next  note  to  them,  form  the  scale 
from  G CO  G,  lacking  one  letter,  and  they,  ami  two  similar  passages  which 
come  after  them,  must  be  fingered  just  as  the  scale  of  G would  be,  only 
without  its  highest  letter. 

The  base  |)art  of  this  piece  requires  some  “ Sustained  Fingering,”  like 
that  in  the  Sustained  Note  Finger  Exercises  on  page  57.  The  Dotteil  Half 
Notes  have  to  Ixs  firndy  pressed  down,  while  the  three  Quarter  Notes  are 
played,  one  after  the  other. 

Piece  No.  13,  on  Page  65. 

In  the  second  full  measure  of  the  second  brace,  the  right  and  left  hands 
both  have  to  play  the  same  “ D.”  Music  is  occasionally  written  so  that 
both  hands  thus  have  to  play  the  same  key.  When  it  is,  it  is  no  matter 
which  hand  plays  the  key,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  both  hands  play  it  at 
the  same  time,  if  there  is  room  enough  on  the  key  for  both  fingers. 

“ D.  C,”  at  the  end  of  this  piece,  means  that  it  must  be  “ Da  Capoed,”  — 
and  that  means  that  the  player  must  begin  again,  without  interrupting  the 
time,  and  end  where  the  word  “ Fine  ” is  printed. 

The  left  hand  part  in  this  piece  contains  passages  which  are  very  common 
in  instrumental  music.  In  such  [)assages,  if  the  player  sees  no  note  lower 
than  the  single  note  in  the  passage,  ho  should  [>lay  this  single  note  with  the 
fourth  finger.  If  he  does  see  one  lower,  he  shouhl  play  this  single  note  with 
the  third  finger.  So  the  first  base  note  in  No.  13  sliould  be  played  with  the 
third  finger,  and  the  first  base  note  in  the  third  full  measure  with  the  fourth 
finger.  The  other  base  notes  should  be  played  with  the  fingers  that  ca» 
most  conveniently  play  them. 

Piece  No.  14,  on  Page  65. 

The  measures  in  the  base  that  have  no  finger  marks  should  have  the  first 
note  played  by  the  third  or  fourth  finger,  in  accordanct;  with  the  rule  given 
for  the  foregoing  piece,  and  the  other  notes  by  the  fingers  which  can  most 
conveniently  play  thcim.  The  Repeat  at  the  end  of  page  t)5.  means  that  nil 
between  the  Repeat  and  the  beginning  of  the  piece  inu.sl  he  played  t n id 
before  playing  what  follows 
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Piece  No.  15,  on  page  66. 

Although  it  is  a rule  of  fingering  that  the  thumb  must  not  be  placed  upon 
a black  key  unless  more  than  one  black  key  has  to  be  played  at  once,  in  the 
third  measure  of  No.  15,  the  finger  marks  require  the  thumb  to  be  placed 
upon  a black  key.  It  is  an  awkward  passage  to  finger,  and  although  there 
are  several  other  ways  in  which  it  might  be  fingered,  this  seems  the  best  for 
a learner,  although  it  violates  the  usual  rule  about  placing  the  thumb  on  a 
black  key.  The  player  must  pass  from  the  last  to  the  first  note  of  this 
piece  without  interrupting  the  time. 

Piece  No.  16,  on  page  67. 

“Andante  ” is  defined  on  page  1 28  as  meaning  that  the  piece  must  be 
played  rather  slow. 

Piece  No-  17,  on  page  67. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  should,  at  least 
be  able  to  play  the  tunes  as  far  as  Chapter  XIV.,  on  page  28,  — and  have 
practiced  the  Finger  Exercises  in  Thirds,  on  page  51,  some. 

Piece  No.  18,  on  page  78. 

The  second  brace  in  this  piece  requires  the  player  to  cross  hands,  and 
play  lower  with  the  right  hand  than  with  the  left. 

Piece  No.  19,  on  page  68. 

The  middle  passage  in  this  piece  contains  such  chords  as  the  church  music 
part  of  this  book  treats  about,  and  they  should  be  fingered,  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  positions  of  chords  are  fingered,  when  playing  church 
music. 

Piece  No.  20,  on  page  69. 

The  learner  should  be  able  to  play  all  of  the  tunes  in  the  keyboard  depart- 
ment before  he  begins  to  practice  this  piece,  — and  he  should  also  have 
practiced  all  of  the  Finger  Exercises  as  far  as  the  end  of  page  51,  some. 


Piece  No.  21,  on  page  71. 

The  learner  should  have  practiced  the  three  positions  of  Arpeggios,  oi 
pages  54  and  55,  some,  before  beginning  the  practice  of  this  piece. 

Piece  No.  22,  on  page  7L 

The  first  treble  note  in  the  second  mea.sure  of  this  tune  requires  to  be 
played  with  “ Substituted  Fingering.”  The  key  must  be  pushed  down  with 
the  fourth  finger,  and  then  the  first  finger  must  be  substituted  for  the  fourth 
finger,  while  the  key  is  kept  firmly  pressed  down. 

Piece  No.  23,  on  page  72. 

To  be  able  to  play  this  piece,  the  learner  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
Chapter  XII.,  on  page  25.  This  piece  is  written  in  what  are  there  called 
“ Twelfth  Notes.”  That  is,  the  notes  that  compose  this  piece  are  all 
Triplets.  Pieces  written  in  this  way  have  “ ^ ” next  to  the  clef,  if  it  is 
in  Double  Time,  — “3”  if  it  is  in  Triple  Time,  — and  if  it  is  in 

Quadruple  Time. 

Piece  No.  23,  therefore,  is  in  Double  Time,  and  notes  equal  in  value  to 
a Triplet  come  To  each  count.  In  other  words,  three  Eighth  Notes  or  their 
value,  come  to  one  count.  So  three  Eighth  Notes,  or  a Quarter  Note  and 
an  Eighth  Note,  or  a Dotted  Quarter  Note,  occupy  the  time  of  one  count,— 
and  a Dotted  Half  Note  is  two  counts  long. 

While  practicing  No.  23,  the  learner  must  count  two  in  each  measure, 
and  play  a Triplet,  or  the  value  of  three  Eighth  Notes  to  each  count.  There 
is  no  objection  to  counting  six  in  each  measure,  and  making  an  Eighth  Note 
one  count  long,  until  the  learner  becomes  somewhat  familiar  with  the  piece, 
but  it  will  not  be  played  correctly  until  the  player  can  play  it  counting  two 
in  each  measure,  and  playing  a Triplet,  or  the  value  of  three  Eighth  Notes, 
to  each  count. 

The  learner  will  notice  that  if  there  were  any  such  notes  as  Twelfth 
Notes,  this  piece  would  be  printed  with  them ; but  as  there  are  no  such 
notes,  this  mode  of  printing  pieces  with  a Triplet  to  each  count  makes  a 
peculiar  movement,  differing  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  regarding  the  length 
of  the  notes.  For  want  of  a better  name,  it  is  the  custom  to  call  this  a “ ® ” 
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movement,  if  the  piece  is  in  Double  Time,  — “ ®,”  if  it  is  in  Triple  Time,  — 

O 

and  a “ ^ ” movement  if  the  piece  is  in  Quadruple  Time. 

Pieces  No?,  24,  25,  and  26. 

% 

These  three  pieces  are  in  Q time,  and  the  notes  must  be  counted  and 
computed,  as  in  piece  No.  23. 

In  Nos,  24  and  25  there  are  some  Sustained  Notes  in  the  base,  which 
have  to  be  managed  like  the  Finger  Exercises  at  the  commencement  of 
page  57. 

In  the  seventh  measure  of  No.  26  there  is  a curved  line  around  two  notes. 
This  curved  line  is  called  a Sttm.  When  it  is  around  notes  that  are  on 
the  same  line  or  space,  it  makes  the  notes  into  one ; so  those  two  notes  in 
No.  26  become  one  Quarter  Note,  and  have  to  be  played  M if  one  Quarter 
Note  was  there  instead  of  two  Eighth  Notes.  When  a Slur  in  instrumental 
music  is  around  notes  that  are  not  on  the  same  line  or  space,  it  means  that 
those  notes  must  be  played  smoothly.  Some  people  call  a curved  line 
when  it  is  around  two  notes  that  are  on  the  same  line  or  space,  a Tie,  and 
only  call  it  a Slur  when  it  is  around  notes  that  are  not  on  the  same  line  or 
space. 

The  last  measure  of  the  middle  brace  on  page  74  requires  what  is  called 
“ Substituting  Fingering.”  It  will,  therefore,  be  a good  plan  for  the  learner 
to  practice  the  Finger  Exercises  in  that  kind  of  fingering,  on  pages  50  and 
51,  some,  before  practicing  piece  No.  26.  The  last  two  measures  of  No.  26 
require  the  fingering  of  the  Chromatic  Scale,  and  it  will  be  a good  plan  for 
the  learner  to  practice  the  Chromatic  Scale  on  page  56,  some,  before  finish- 
ing the  study  of  No.  26. 

Pieces  Nos.  27  and  28,  on  pages  75  and  76. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  these  pieces  the  learner  should  have 
practiced  the  Finger  Exercises  for  Crossing  the  Third  Finger,  on  page  49, — 
the  Substituting  Fingers  Exercises  on  pages  50  and  51,  — and  the  Arpeggio 
Exercises  on  pages  54  and  55. 

Piece  No.  29,  on  page  77. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece  the  learner  should  have 
practiced  the  Scales  which  commence  on  page  52,  and  the  “ Octave  ” Exer- 
cises on  page  56. 


Characters  like  these  “ ' ’ ’ ’ are  called  Staccato  Marks.  They 
mean  that  the  notes  over  or  under  which  they  are  placed,  must  be  played  as 
short  and  distinct  as  it  is  possible  to  play  them. 

The  notes  under  ''•1st  time  must  be  omitted  when  the  passage 

is  repeated,  and  those  under  '■'■2d  time  ” played  in  their  stead. 

Piece  No.  30,  on  page  78. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  should  have 
practiced  the  Finger  Exercises  in  Thirds  on  page  56,  enough  to  be  able  to 
play  them  smoothly  and  readily. 

Piece  No.  31,  on  page  78. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  should  have 
become  able  to  play  the  Finger  Exercises  in  Arpeggios  on  pages  54  and  55, 
readily  and  easily. 

Piece  No.  32,  on  page  79. 

Before  commencing  the  practice  of  this  piece,  the  learner  most  have  be- 
come quite  skillful  in  playing  the  Substituting  Fingers  Exercises,  on  pages 
50  and  51. 

Pieces  Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  38. 

In  No.  36,  the  piece  commences  in  the  middle  of  the  last  count.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  these  pieces  that  requires  explanation. 

Piece  No.  39,  on  page  86. 

A small  note  with  a mark  across  the  end  like  this  “ ^ ” is  called  an 
“Appoggiatcra.”  It  must  be  played  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  to  play 
it.  The  notes  in  a measure  do  not  allow  any  time  for  an  Appoggiatura, 
but  the  other  notes  always  occupy  all  of  the  time  in  the  measure,  thus 
expecting  the  Appoggiatura  to  be  played,  (so  to  sptnik,)  “ in  no  time  at  all.” 

“5na.,”  means  that  the  passage  which  is  under  the  “ must  bo 

played  an  octave  higher  thau  it  is  printed. 

“ ioco  ” means  that  the  notes  must  be  played  where  they  belong  instead 
of  an  octave  higher. 
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In  the  last  brace  of  No.  39,  some  of  the  notes  for  the  left  hand  are 
printed  on  the  treble  staff.  They  must  be  played  just  as  they  would  be  if 
they  were  printed  on  tlie  Treble  Staff  for  the  right  hand  to  play. 

“Presto”  is  defined  on  page  128  as  denoting  that  the  piece  must  be 
played  “ very  fast.” 

Piece  No.  40,  on  page  87. 

Small  notes,  like  those  in  the  first  measure  of  this  piece,  are  designed  to 
be  played  quickly,  and  to  borrow  the  time  that  they  occupy,  from  the  note 
next  to  them. 

Dots  over  or  under  notes,  like  those  under  the  notes  in  the  first  measure 
on  page  88,  are  called  Staccato  Marks.  They  mean  that  the  notes  must  be 
played  short,  but  not  quite  so  short  as  notes  that  have  “ • * ' ’ ” over 

or  under  them. 

Pieces  Nos.  41  and  42,  on  pages  88  and  90. 

Both  of  these  pieces  commence  in  the  middle  of  the  second  count.  No. 
43  has  two  Slurs  or  Ties  in  it,  which  make  two  notes  into  one. 

Pieces  Nos.  43  and  44,  on  Pages  90  and  92. 

No.  44  contains  some  Sixteenth  Notes  arranged  as  Triplets.  All  three  of 
them  must  be  played  in  the  time  of  one  Eighth  Note.  It*will  be  better  for 
the  learner  to  practice  this  piece,  first,  counting  four,  and  after  becoming 
familiar  with  it,  learn  it  counting  two. 

Piece  No.  45,  on  Page  93. 

This  piece  is  a popular  kind  of  instrumental  piece,  which  is  called  an 
“Air  with  Variations.”  The  Air  is  called  the  “Theme,”  and  the  Variations 
are  always  numbered.  The  Da  Capos  in  the  Variations,  require  the  player 
to  commence  the  Variation  again,  and  end  it  at  “ Fine.” 

Piece  No.  46,  on  Page  95. 

In  this  piece  the  first  note  in  the  base  is  on  the  base  staff,  while  the  next 
two  are  on  the  treble  staff,  aud  the  succeeding  measures  alternate  the  clefs 
in  the  same  way.  The  left  hand,  of  course,  must  play  the  notes  that  are 
printed  with  the  Treble  Clef,  where  the  right  hand  would  have  to  play  such 
notes. 


Piece  No.  47,  on  page  96. 

The  figures  “ 1 ” and  “ 2,”  at  the  end  of  the  first  brace,  mean  that  the 
measure  marked  “ 1 ” must  be  omitted  when  the  passage  is  repeated,  and 
the  measure  marked  “ 2 ” played  in  its  place. 

“ Ritardando  ” is  defined  on  page  128  to  mean  thal;  the  time  must  ba 
gradually  retarded. 

“Tempo  Primo”  is  defined  on  page  128  to  mean  in  the  same  time  as  at 
first. 

Piece  No.  48,  on  page  97. 

A Slur  around  notes  that  are  not  on  the  same  lines  or  spaces,  is  called  a 
Legato  Mark.  Legato  is  the  opposite  of  Staccato.  Staccato  means  that 
there  must  be  as  much  silence  as  possible  between  the  notes,  while  Legato 
means  that  there  must  be  no  silence  at  all,  but  the  sounds  must  be  so 
smoothly  blended  together  that  they  will  touch  each  other.  There  are 
several  Legato  Marks  and  Staccato  Marks  in  this  piece. 

Piece  No.  49,  on  page  99. 

Some  people  explain  “ * ’ ’ ’ ” to  mean  that  the  notes  must  be  played 
so  short  that  they  will  not  be  more  than  one  quarter  as  long  as  they  prop- 
erly denote,  and  that  “ * * * * ” mean  that  the  notes  must  be  half  as  long 
as  they  properly  denote.  The  usual  understanding  about  them  is,  however, 
that  the  “accent  marks”  mean  “make  the  sounds  as  short  as  possible,”-— 
and  the  “dots,”  “make  the  sounds  a little  short.” 

In  this  piece  the  player  should  blend  the  “ Legato  ” sounds  together  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  make  the  “ Staccato  ” sounds  as  short  as  possible. 

Pieces  Nos.  50  & 51,  on  page  100. 

These  pieces  require  the  learner  to  use  Dotted  Eighth  Notes  followed 
and  preceded  by  Sixteenth  Notes,  with  Eighth  and  Sixteenth  Notes  slurred 
together,  requiring  him  to  put  in  practice  what  is  explained  on  page  19. 

Piece  No.  52,  on  page  102. 

“ Repeat  8va.  higher,”  means  that  when  the  passage  is  reneated  it  must 
be  played  an  octave  higher. 

Piece  No.  53,  on  page  103. 

This  piece  is  a well-known  air  with  four  variations,  the  fourth  variation 
being  for  the  left  band. 
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Piece  No.  54,  on  page  105. 

The  small  notes  in  this  piece  must  be  played  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Piece  No.  55,  on  page  107. 

When  there  are  several  small  notes  in  a group,  as  there  are  in  the  third 
6race  on  page  55,  it  is  usually  understood  that  the  player  will  use  his  own 
taste  to  decide  how  fast  they  must  be  played,  although  the  time  that  they 
occupy  must  be  borrowed  from  the  note  before  or  after  the  small  notes.  In 
this  piece,  perhaps  the  best  taste  would  be  to  borrow  the  time  from  the 
note  before  the  small  notes,  and  make  it  sound  as  if  there  were  five  notes 
to  the  third  count,  with  the  first  a little  longer  than  the  other  four.  The 
player,  however,  always  has  the  right  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  playing 
Buch  a group  of  small  notes. 

Piece  No.  56,  on  page  109. 

A Turn  is  denoted  by  this  character  If  the  note  over  which  it 

is  placed  is  not  too  short,  it  must  be  played  thus.  The  note  itself  must  be 
played  first ; then  a triplet,  consisting  of  the  key  above,  the  note  itself  and 
the  key  below,  must  be  played.  And  then,  finally,  the  note  itself  must  be 
played  again,  — and  all  of  these  notes  must  be  played  within  the  time  that 
belongs  to  the  note  over  which  the  turn  is  placed.  This  will  require  the 
notes  in  this  piece  which  have  Turns  over  them  to  be  played  thus : ' 


“Adagio”  is  defined  on  page  128,  to  mean,  “ play  the  piece  slow.” 

Piece  No.  57,  on  page  109. 

If  a Turn  is  over  a short  note,  the  “note  itself”  must  beK)mitted  until  the 
Triplet  is  played.  That  will  require  the  notes  in  this  piece  on  “ F,”  which 
have  Turns  over  them  to  be  played  thus: 


In  the  middle  of  the  Iasi  brace  there  is  a long  note  on  “ C ” with  a Turn 
after  it,  and  a “t}”  under  he  Turn.  The  “ C ” must  be  played  first  and 
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then  a Triplet  made  by  D,  C,  and  B5,  allowing  the  next  “ C ” to  answer  for 
the  “ note  itself”  which  always  forms  the  last  note  of  a Turn. 

In  the  Variation  there  are  three  Turns  which  have  to  be  made  like  the 
last  named,  because  an  Accidental  under  a Turn  denotes  that  the  note  below 
the  note  itself  must  be  what  the  Accidental  denotes. 

Pieces  Nos.  58  and  59. 

These  two  pieces  have  Turns  for  both  of  the  hands,  which  have  to  be 
made  in  the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing  pieces. 

Piece  No.  60,  on  page  112. 

The  “ tr  over  the  third  brace  on  page  113,  denotes  that  a Trill 

must  be  made  on  all  the  Dotted  Half  Notes  in  that  brace. 

Before  practicing  this  piece  the  learner  must  have  practiced  the  Trill 
Finger  Exercises  on  page  56,  a great  deal. 

The  Trill  in  this  piece  must  be  commenced  on  the  note,  and  then  made 
by  rapid  alternations  with  the  “C”  next  above  it,  closing  with  the  two 
small  notes  that  are  printed  before  the  last  note  on  that  brace. 

Piece  No.  61,  on  page  114. 

This  piece  is  designed  for  practice  in  playing  full  chords  with  botn  hands. 

The  Third  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds. 

The  Second  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds  is  explained  on 
page  116.  No  learner  must  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Third  Way  of 
Measuring  Musical  Sounds,  until  he  has  become  perfectly  able  to  play 
and  use  the  Second  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds. 

The  Third  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds  is  to  count  in- 

AUDIELY. 

This  way  requires  players  to  “ count  in  their  thoughts  ” just  as  they  count 
when  they  “count  aloud.”  That  is,  they  must  count  in  the  way  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  117  explains,  only  instead  of  the  counts  being  spoken 
aloud,  they  must  be  “ thought  inaudibly.”  The  player  must  think,  — “ one, 
two,  three,  four,”  etc.,  at  exactly  equal  points  of  time,  but  must  do  it  in- 
audibly. He  must  not  make  any  sound  nor  have  any  motion  connected 
with  his  counting,  but  do  it  in  his  mind,  so  that  although  he  is  counting  just 
as  really  and  definitely  as  he  does  when  he  counts  aloud,  no  one  but  himsell 
will  know  that  he  is  counting. 
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This  Third  Wat  op  Measuring  Sounds  is  the  way  all  experienced 
musicians  use.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  most  skillful  players  cannot  play 
a passage  in  correct  time  without  counting  the  time,  but  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  count  it  aloud.  When  they  are  obliged  to  count  it  at  all,  they 
always  count  it  inaudihly,  so  that  no  one  will  know  that  they  are  counting 
it.  The  learner,  therefore,  should  carefully  acquire  the  ability  to  play  and 
count  time  inaudibly ; — that  is,  to  play  and  use  the  Third  Way  of 
Measuring  Musical  Sounds.  To  do  it  he  must  practice  many  of  the 
Instrumental  Pieces  that  commence  on  page  58,  (which  he  has  already 
learned  to  play,  counting  aloud,)  counting  the  time  inaudibly,  with  the  same 
exact  regularity  with  which  he  counted  the  time  aloud  when  he  first  prac- 
ticed those  pieces.  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  commence  again  on 
page  58,  and  practice  until  he  can  play  any  piece  and  count  inaudibly,  — 
(that  is,  use  the  Third  Way  op  Measuring  Musical  Sounds,)  whenever 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  Fourth  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds. 

The  Fourth  Wat  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds  is  to  make 
motions  with  the  hand.  This  way  of  measuring  sounds  is  usually  called 
Beating  Time.  To  beat  Double  Time,  two  motions  of  the  hand  are 
made,  — the  first,  Down,  — and  the  second,  Up.  To  beat  Triple  Time, 
three  motions  of  the  hand  are  made,  — the  first,  Down,  — the  second 
towards  the  Left  hand,  and  the  third.  Up.  To  beat  Quadruple  Time,  four 
motions  of  the  hand  are  made,  — the  first  Down,  — the  second  towards  the 
Left  hand,  — the  third  towards  the  Right  hand,  and  the  fourth.  Up. 

In  singing,  the  mouth  is  employed  so  that  singers  cannot  count  aloud.  In 
playing,  the  hands  are  employed,  so  that  players  cannot  beat  time.  Singers 
are  expected  to  become  skillful  in  beating  time,  and  players  in  counting 
time. 

No  use  of  beating  time  is  made  in  Instrumental  Music,  except  that  when 
several  instruments  play  together,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a conductor. 
The  conductor  then  beats  the  time,  and  the  players  have  to  be  governed  by 
his  beats,  so  it  is  needful  that  players  should  know  as  much  about  this 
Fourth  Way  of  Measuring  Musical  Sounds,  as  is  explained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs. 

Tho  Way  to  Use  Measuring  Sounds. 

Measuring  sounds  while  performing  music  is  to  be  treated  exactly  as 


spelling  words  is  treated  while  reading  aloud.  When  a person  reads  aloud 
before  listeners,  he  treats  the  subject  of  spelling  the  words  that  he  reads  in 
the  following  way : He  does  not  think  anything  about  the  way  the  words 
are  spelled,  if  he  is  sure  he  will  pronounce  them  right  without.  If  he  comes 
to  a word  which  he  cannot  pronounce  without  spelling  it,  he  spells  it  in- 
audibly, and  does  not  let  those  who  listen  to  him  know  that  he  is  spelling 
it,  if  he  can  help  it.  It  is  only  when  the  word  is  so  difficult  to  pronounce 
that  he  cannot  pronounce  it  without  letting  his  listeners  know  that  he  could 
not  pronounce  it  without  spelling  it,  that,  as  a last  resort,  he  is  willing  to 
spell  the  word  aloud.  That  is,  he  reads  the  words  in  a free,  easy,  natural 
manner,  without  thinking  anything  about  the  way  the  words  are  spelled, 
except  when  they  are  so  hard  to  pronounce  that  he  cannot  pronounce  them 
without. 

After  the  learner  has  become  a skillful  player,  he  must  treat  the  subject 
of  measuring  musical  sounds,  — (or,  as  it  is  often  called,  “ keeping  time,” — ) 
in  the  same  manner.  That  is,  he  must  not  think  anything  about  measuring 
the  sounds,  (or,  the  time,)  when  he  is  playing,  but  play  in  a free,  easy,  natu- 
ral, unrestrained  manner,  if  be  is  sure  he  will  get  the  piece  right  by  playing 
it  that  way.  If  there  is  a passage  in  the  piece  that  he  cannot  get  right 
without  measuring  the  sounds,  he  must  measure  them,  in  the  third  way,  and 
not  let  listeners  know  that  he  is  measuring  them,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  time  right  in  any 
other  way,  that  he  must  count  aloud,  when  he  is  playing  before  listeners. 

Learners  must  take  notice  that  this  only  refers  to  the  way  they  must  treat 
the  subject  of  measuring  sounds,  (or  keeping  time,)  after  they  have  become 
skillful  players.  No  one  must  ever  play  a piece  without  counting  the  time 
because  he  cannot  count  it,  any  more  than  any  one  must  omit  to  spell  words 
when  he  is  reading  aloud,  because  he  cannot  spell  them.  It  is  only  after  a 
reader  can  easily  spell  every  word  that  he  is  allowed  to  read  without  spelling 
them.  It  is  only  after  a player  can  count  the  time  accurately,  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  when  he  is  playing  the  piece,  that  he  is  allowed  to  play  it.  without 
counting  or  thinking  of  the  time. 

O O 

Other  Sounds, 

New  pieces  are  making  their  appearance  at  the  music  stores  every  day, 
and  however  interesting  the  pieces  may  be  which  are  placed  in  an  Instruc- 
tion Book,  they  will  soon  become  old,  and  will  never  be  so  interesting  to 
learners  and  players  as  new  pieces.  In  selecting  the  pieces  which  commence 
on  page  58,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  expectation  of  obtaining  pieces  that 
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will  be  so  interesting  as  the  new  pieces  which  are  so  constantly  making  their 
appearance,  — but  the  object  has  been  to  select  pieces,  the  practice  of  which, 
will  make  learners  able  to  play  any  pieces  that  they  may  wish  to  learn,  after 
they  have  finished  this  Instruction  Book.  That,  the  pieces  which  commence 
on  page  58  will  do.  Any  learners  who  can  play  those  pieces,  fluently,  easily, 
and  readily,  will  find  themselves  able  to  learn  any  Instrumental  piece  that 
is  adapted  to  be  played  on  an  organ. 

Many  such  pieces,  however,  are  written  by  people  who  are  not  what  might 
be  called  “well  educated”  in  the  science  of  music,  and  they  do  what  people 
who  are  not  well  educated  in  the  grammar  and  spelling  book  often  do,  when 
they  write  letters.  Such  folks  often  get  good  ideas  into  their  letters,  but 
they  spell  some  words  wrong,  and  construct  some  of  their  sentences  un- 
grammatically. These  music  writers  often  get  beautiful  strains  into  the 
pieces  they  publish,  but  they  do  not  get  all  of  the  notes  written  as  a music 
teacher  would  write  them.  The  pieces  which  commence  on  page  58,  are 
arranged  by  an  experienced  music  teacher,  and  learners  who  have  learned 
them  thoroughly,  will  understand  how  to  play  all  music  that  is  written  in 
obedience  to  those  rules  of  music  which  music  teachers  are  perfectly  familiar 
with.  When  such  learners  undertake  to  play  pieces  that  are  not  written 
by  those  who  understand  all  the  laws  of  music,  they  will,  every  now  and 
then,  come  across  some  ways  of  printing  music  which  differ  from  those  that 
are  explained  in  the  foregoing  instructions.  The  following  paragraphs 
explain  some  of  these  ways,  but  a little  study  will  doubtless  enable  atiy 
learner  who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  lessons  in  this  Instruction  Book,  to 
anderstand  any  piece,  however  differently  it  may  be  printed  from  the  way 
the  pieces  in  this  book  are  printed. 

Other  Ways  of  Printing  Notes. 

Sometimes  a piece  is  printed  with  a Half  Note  one  count  long.  In  such 
a piece  a Whole  Note  is  two  counts  long,  — two  Quarter  Notes  have  to  be 
played  to  one  count, — four  Eighth  Notes  have  to  be  played  to  one  count, — 
and  so  on. 

Sometimes  a piece  is  printed  with  an  Eighth  Note  one  count  long.  In 
such  a piece  a Quarter  Note  is  two  counts  long, — a Half  Note  is  four  counts 
long,  — two  Sixteenth  Notes  have  to  be  played  to  one  count;  — and  so  on. 

All  pieces  ought  to  be  written  with  a Quarter  Note  one  count  long,  as  all 
of  the  tunes  and  pieces  in  this  Instruction  Book  are,  — but  when  they  are 
printed  with  a Half  or  an  Eighth  Note  one  count  long,  the  learner  will  have 


to  calculate  the  length  of  the  sounds  according  to  those  ways  of  measuring 
the  length  of  the  notes. 

When  a piece  is  printed  as  all  pieces  ought  to  be,  with  a Quarter  Note 
one  count  long,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  figure  after  the  clef.  Tliis 
figure  denotes  the  number  of  counts  which  must  be  counted  in  each  measure, 
and  every  one  understands  that  a Quarter  Note  is  one  count  long.  All  of 
the  pieces  in  tliis  book  have  the  figures  after  the  clefs  printed  on  this  plan. 

But  when  pieces  are  printed  so  that  in  some  pieces  a Quarter  Note  is  one 
count  long,  while  in  others  a Half  or  an  Eighth  Note  is  one  count  long,  two 
figures  are  printed  after  each  clef,  in  the  form  of  a fraction.  The  numerator 
denotes  how  many  counts  must  be  counted  in  each  measure,  and  the  denomi- 
nator denotes  the  kind  of  a note  that  is  one  count  lon^. 
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In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  numerator  denotes  that  there 
must  be  four  counts  in  each  measure,  (i.  e.  that  it  is  Quadruple  Measure), 
and  the  denominator  denotes  that  a Half  Note  is  one  count  long.  So  in  that 
example  a Whole  Note  is  two  counts  long,  — two  Quarter  Notes  must  be 
played  during  the  time  occupied  by  one  count,  and  four  Eighth  Notes  must 
be  played  during  the  time  occupied  by  one  count. 

When  music  is  written  in  this  way.  it  is  necessary  to  have  a note  that 
denotes  a longer  sound  than  a Whole  Note.  So  a note  which  is  made  like 
a Whole  Note,  with  dashes  on  each  side  of  it,  is  used.  Such  a note  is  called 
a Double  Note.  The  last  note  in  this  first  example  is  a Double  Noie, 
and  in  that  example  it  denotes  a sound  four  counts  long. 

In  the  second  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  numerator  denotes  that  there 
must  be  two  counts  in  each  measure,  (i.  e.  that  it  is  Double  Measure,)  and 
the  denominator  denotes  that  a Quarter  Note  is  one  count  long.  All  music 
ought  to  be  so  written  that  a Quarter  Note  will  denote  a sound  one  count 
long. 
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In  the  third  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  numerator  denotes  that  there 
must  be  three  counts  in  each  measure,  (i.  e.  that  it  is  Triple  Measure,)  and 
the  denominator  denotes  that  an  Eighth  Note  is  one  count  long.  So  in  that 
example  an  Eighth  Note  is  one  count  long,  — a Quarter  Note  is  two  counts 
long,  — a Dotted  Quarter  Note  is  three  counts  long,  — and  two  Sixteenth 
Notes  must  be  played  to  one  count. 

When  music  is  written  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  to  have  shorter  notes 
than  Sixteenth  Notes.  Notes  with  three  dashes  across  the  stems  are  called 
Teirty-Second  Notes,  as  is  explained  on  page  10.  There  are  some  Thirty- 
Second  Notes  in  the  last  measure  but  one,  of  the  third  of  the  foregoing 
examples.  In  this  example,  four  Thirty-Second  Notes  must  be  played 
during  the  time  occupied  by  one  count. 

Formerly  a Double  Note  was  called  a Breve,  — a Whole  Note  a Semi- 
Breve, — a Half  Note  a Minim,  — a Quarter  Note  a Crotchet,  — an 
Eighth  Note  a Quaver,  — a Sixteenth  Note  a Semi-Quaver,  — and  a 
Thirty-Second  Note  a Demi-Semi- Quaver. 


Abbreviation  Marks,  &e. 


The  instructions  in  this  book  only  relate  to  what  is  found  in  pieces  that 
are  well  adapted  to  be  played  on  an  organ.  After  learners  become  skillful 
players,  they  will  doubtless  wish  to  play  on  the  organ,  pieces  which  were 
composed  for  the  piano.  In  such  pieces  they  will  fiud  some  characters  that 
are  not  explained  in  this  Instruction  Book,  — and  those  who  wish  to  play 
such  music  will  do  well  to  read  over  the  explanations  in  some  piano  instruc- 
tion book,  which  explains  all  of  the  characters  that  are  used  in  piano  music. 
A specimen  of  some  such  characters  is  given  in  the  foregoing  and  following 
example:  The  first  and  second  measures  in  the  foregoing  example  exhibit 
an  abbreviated  way  of  printing  groups  of  notes.  The  third  measure  shows 
that  a small  note  which  has  no  mark  across  the  end  of  the  stem  like  the  one 
at  the  close  of  page  121,  borrows  its  time  from  the  next  note. 

The  other  measures  in  the  example  exhibit  Turns,  and  a Trill,  which  are 
partly  explained  on  page  123.  In  the  first  measure  that  contains  a Turn, 
the  Turn  commences  on  the  note  above  the  printed  note,  and  in  the  next 
measure  the  Turn  commences  on  the  printed  note.  In  the  last  measure  of| 


the  example,  the  Trill  commences  on  the  printed  Note,  and  is  made  at  first 
slowly,  and  then  faster  and  faster.  The  learner  must  understand  that  Turns, 
Trills,  and  all  such  “ ornamental  notes,”  are  wholly  matters  of  taste.  There 
are  no  fixed  rules  about  them,  but  the  player  must  use  his  own  taste  in 
reference  to  the  way  to  play  them.  Some  Instruction  Books  give  rules 
about  them,  but  provided  the  player  causes  them  to  produce  a graceful, 
ornamental  effect,  it  is  not  important  how  he  does  it.  He  can  commence  a 
Turn  on  the  note  it  is  printed  over,  or  on  the  note  above  it,  — and  he  can 
commence  a Trill  on  the  note  it  is  printed  over,  or  on  the  note  above  or 
below  it,  and  he  can  make  it  with  the  note  above  or  below  it,  just  as  his  ear 
determines  will  produce  the  best  effect.  Doubtless  almost  all  Trills  sound 
best  made  by  alternating  the  printed  note  with  the  note  next  above  it,  but 
if  the  player  feels  sure  it  will  produce  the  best  effect  by  alternating  with  the 
note  below  it,  he  need  not  hesitate  to  make  it  so.  Some  writers  place  the 
Trill  under  the  note,  if  they  think  it  will  sound  best  by  alternating  ivith  the 
note  below  the  printed  note,  but  almost  all  writers  leave  the  way  all  orna- 
mental notes  are  to  be  played,  to  the  taste  of  the  performer. 
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When  two  dots  are  printed  after  a note,  the  second  dot  adds  one  half  the  length 
of  the  first  dot  to  the  note.  So  a Double  dotted  Half  note  is  as  long  as  seven 
Eighth  notes.  It  denotes  a sound  a half  a count  shorter  than  a Whole  note.  A 
Double  dotted  Quarter  note  is  as  long  as  seven  Sixteenth  notes.  It  denotes  a 
sound  a quarter  of  a count  shorter  than  a Half  note.  A group  of  five  notes  with 
a figure  “5”  over  them,  denotes  that  the  five  notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  of 
four.  A group  of  six  notes  with  a figure  “6”  over  them,  denotes  that  the  group 
forms  two  Triplets.  A group  of  seven  notes  with  a figure  “7”  over  them  denotes 
that  the  seven  notes  must  be  played  in  the  time  of  six  notes  of  the  same  kind. 
And  so  oil. 

The  foregoing  will  serve  as  examples  of  printed  characters  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  Piano-Forte  music,  which  are  not  used  in  the  Instrumental  Pieces  that 
are  contained  in  this  book.  A complete  piano  instruction  book  explains  many 
more  such  characters. 

The  Pure  Organ  Style. 

There  is  a style  of  organ  pieces  that  are  very  different  from  the  pieces  in  this 
book  which  commence  on  page  58.  They  are  played  almost  entirely  with  Sustain- 
ed notes  fingering.  Many  hold  that  this  style  of  pieces  and  church  music,  are  the 
only  kinds  of  music  that  are  adapted  to  the  organ.  It  is  customary  to  call  this 
kind  of  music,  “ Pieces  in  pure  organ  style.”  No  one  can  play  this  pure  organ 
music,  however,  until  he  has  become  a skillful  player  of  the  kinds  of  music  learn- 
ers who  study  this  Instruction  Book  learn  to  play.  Learning  to  play  pieces  that 
are  written  in  “ the  pure  organ  style,”  therefore,  may  be  considered  a more  ad- 
vanced study  than  the  study  of  this  Instruction  Book,  and  one  which  learners 
should  not  commence,  until  they  have  become  skillful  players  in  the  kinds  of 
music  that  this  Instruction  Book  teaches. 
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Expression. 

The  nature  of  expression  is  explained  on  page  127  of  the  Instructions  In  Playing 
Church  Music. 

Piano  music  is  usually  filled  with  marks  telling  the  player  when  to  play  loud, 
soft,  and  so  on.  As  all  pianos  are  alike,  the  author  of  a piano  piece  can  know  how 
it  is  agoing  to  sound  when  it  is  performed,  and  so  can  have  marks  printed  that 
will  denote  where  he  thinks  it  will  produce  a good  affect  to  play  softly,  loudly,  and 
so  on.  But  organs  differ  so  much  that  the  author  of  an  organ  piece  cannot  tell 
very  well  what  the  cfftjpt  of  his  piece  will  be.  No  marks  of  expression  therefore, 
are  printed  in  the  pieces  in  this  book,  which  commence  on  page  58.  After  all, 
music  that  is  pla5’ed  soft,  loud,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  and  so  on, — merely  because 
it  is  marked  so,  produces  only  a mechanical,  wooden  sort  of  expression.  To  be 
good  for  anything,  the  shades  of  expression  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  player  at  the  time  he  is  playing.  Learners,  are  therefore,  recommended  to 
make  a careful  study  of  the  lessons  in  Expression  that  commence  on  page  124,  of 
the  Instructions  in  Church  Music,  in  this  book,  and  after  becoming  able  to  produce 
the  shades  of  loud  and  soft  which  those  lessons  require,  to  put  such  properties  of 
expression  into  every  piece  they  play,  as  their  own  taste  and  judgment  dictates. 

The  words  and  characters  that  denote  properties  of  expression,  relate  toplaying 
loud  and  soft,  and  fast  and  slow.  The  following  words,  denotiug  fast  and  slow, 
are  printed  in  the  pieces  which  commence  on  page  58,  but  no  words  or  marks  that 
denote  loud  and  soft.  The  following  explains  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
denote  that  the  music  should  be  played  fast  or  slow. 

Adagio.  Play  so  that  you  will  produce  the  impression  upon  listeners  of  Slow 
music. 

Andante.  Play  SO  that  you  will  produce  an  impression,  which,  while  no  one  will 
call  it  fast  music,  listeners  will  doubt  whether  it  is  right  to  call  it  slow  music,  but 
admit  that  it  is  a Little  Slow; — rather  of  the  slow  style  of  music,  although  not 
absolutely  slow,  like  Adagio. 

Moderaio.  Play  so  that  no  one  who  listens  will  receive  the  impression  of  fast 
music,  or  of  slow  music. 

Allegretto.  Play  so  that  you  will  produce  an  impression,  which,  while  no  one  will 
call  it  slow  music,  listeners  will  doubt  whether  it  is  right  to  call  it  fast  music,  but 
admit  that  it  is  a Little  Fast: — rather  of  the  fast  style  of  music,  although  not 
absolute  fast,  like  Allegro.  Allegretto  is  the  opposite  of  Andante. 

Allegro.  Play  so  that  you  will  produce  the  impression  upon  listeners  of  Fast 
music. 

Presto.  Play  so  that  you  will  produce  the  impression  upon  listeners  of  Very 
Fast  music. 

Bitardando,  or  Ritard.  Play  slower  and  slower,  so  that  you  will  go  from  the  time 
you  are  playing  into  Adagio. 

Tempo  Primo,  or  A Tempo.  These  words  are  used  after  Ritard,  to  denote  that 
regular  time  must  be  resumed  agaiu. 


Other  Words. 

A great  number  of  words  are  used  in  printed  music  to  denote  different  kinds  of 
expression  A learner  will  have  to  consult  a Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  that  he  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of. 


Stops  of  a Church  Organ. 

Large  church  organs  often  have  fifty  stops,  and  even  more.  These  stops  are  of 
the  following  classes.  Unison  Stops.  Octave  Stops.  Two  Octave  Stops.  Frac- 
tional Stops.  Compound  Stops.  Octave  Below  Stops.  The  Unison  and  Octave  Stops 
are  like  those  described  on  page  2.  Such  a large  organ  would  probably  have  a dozen 
Unison  Stops  and  six  or  eight  Octave  Stops  in  it.  Two  Octave  Stops  produce  a 
sound  two  Octaves  higher  than  a Unison  stop.  A Fractional  Stop  produces  a sound 
that  is  a third  or  a fifth  higher  than  a Unison  Stop,  but  this  third  or  fifth  is  usually 
one  or  two  Octaves  above  the  Unison  Stop,  so  that  it  is  called  a Twelfth,  or  whatever 
name  will  denote  its  actual  distance  above  the  sound  a Unison  Stop  makes.  A 
Compound  Stop  produces  more  than  one  sound  to  each  key  that  is  pushed  down. 
The  number  of  sounds  one  produces  are  called  ranks.  Most  compound  stops  are  of 
three  ranks,  and  they  produce  the  three  sounds  which  form  a common  chord, 
when  only  a single  key  is  pushed  down.  These  three  sounds,  however,  are  usually 
one  or  two  octaves  higher  than  the  sound  the  key  would  produce  if  only  a Unison 
Stop  was  drawn.  A compound  stop  of  two  ranks  produces  two  sounds, — one  of 
four  ranks,  four  sounds  for  each  key  that  is  pushed  down,  and  so  on.  An  Octave 
Below  Stop  produces  a sound  an  Octave  Below  a Unison  .Stop. 

When  one  sits  down  to  play  one  of  these  large  organs, he  has  first  to  ascertain  which 
class  each  stop  belongs  to.  The  regular  rules  for  drawing  these  stops  require  that 
Unison  Stops  shall  be  drawn  first,-^ctave  Stops  next, — Two  Octave  Stops  next, — 
Fractional  Stops  next, — and  Compound  Stops  next.  Octave  Below  Stops,  produce 
a “grave  glum,”  sort  of  effect,  and  can  be  drawn  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
other  stops,  when  such  an  effect  is  wanted.  After  an  organist  becomes  familiar 
with  a large  organ,  he  varies  from  the  regular  rules  about  drawing  the  stops,  as 
his  taste  and  judgment  dictates. 

The  Stops  in  Reed  Organs  are,  more  or  less,  in  imitation  of  the  stops  in  these 
great  church  organs.  If  any  learner  practices  on  a reed  organ  of  many  slops,  he 
will  need  to  treat  the  different  classes  of  stops  as  Instruction  Books  for  these  large 
church  organs  require  them  to  be  blended. 


Playing  the  Accompaniment  to  Songs. 

The  accompaiments  to  songs  are  played  as  any  instrumental  music  is  played. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  an  organ  instruction  book  to  teach  learners  fo  sing,  so 
no  songs  are  printed  in  this  book,  but  whoever  learns  the  lessons  in  this  book  can 
readily  play  the  accompaniment  to  any  song  he  may  wish  to  learn  to  sing. 
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STANDARD  SYSTEMS  FOR  VOICE  CULTURE. 


EMERSON’S  VOCAL  METHOD.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
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OSGOOD’S  GUIDE  IN  THE  ART  OF  SINGING.  By  Geo.  L. 
Osgood.  Price,  $4.00. 
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RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD.  By  Nathan  Richabdson. 

Price,  $3.25. 

This  new  i”  itmctlon  book  is  very  systematic  In  arrangement,  practical 
and  progre  ive  in  method,  provides  interesting  pieces  for  practice,  and 
easily  and  .pidly  imparts  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  playing  the 
pianoforte.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  all  the  exercises 
are  careful'  fingnred  and  graded,  is  handsomely  printed,  and  has  reached 
a sale  whii  aggregates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Editions  are 
published  with  either  Foreign  or  American  fingering. 

PETERS’  ECLECTIC  PIANO  SCHOOL.  Compiled  by  W.  C. 

Peters.  Price,  $3.25. 

An  “ Eclectic  ’’  School,  which  gives  in  one  book,  and  one  course,  the 
best  parts  of  the  best  instruction  book  writers.  It  is  a first-class  elemen- 
tary method,  easy,  practical  and  reliable,  with  melodious  exercises  and 
amusements.  Its  sales  have  reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 

MASON  AND  HOADLEY’S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Price,  $3.26. 

A nicely  graded  book  for  beginners,  with  easy  and  pleasant  lessons  and 
exercises,  and  agreeable  and  popular  recreations,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
very  extended  experience  and  practical  work  of  tne  authors,  through  a 
long  term  of  professional  study  and  service. 

GROBE’S  NEW  METHOD.  By  Charles  Grobe.  Price,  $2.50. 

An  agreeable  and  systematic  course  of  stuay  .or  beginners,  which  les- 
sens and  removes  so  far  as  possible  those  difflculB.es  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  learner  during  the  primary  stages  of  instruction.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished favoriie. 

SYDNEY  SMT.TH’S  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

Price,  $1.50. 

A very  concis^  and  practical  method.  Very  popular  in  England  and 
Canada,  and  yearly  growing  in  favor  in  the  United  States. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  METHOD.  Price,  $3.26;  in 
\parts,  each  $1.50. 

This  new  method  is  published  in  parts,  and  comprises  the  first  three 
grades  of  instruction  taught  at  the  Conservatory.  It  is  practical  and  pro- 
gressive, has  graded  lessons  and  exercises  clearly  explained,  and  illus- 
trated by  recreative  pieces  selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
It  has  been  very  largely  adopted  by  teachers,  and  is  a very  thorough, 
excellent  and  attractive  instruction  book.  It  has  both  German  and 
American  fingering. 

CLARKE’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  By 
Hugh  A.  Clarke.  Price,  $;3.2.5. 

This  system  is  very  comprehensive  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  technics  of  the  instrument.  It  is  a very 
popular  work,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  many  teachers  as  one  of  the  best 
instruction  books  published. 

LEBERT  AND  STARK  S PIANO  SCHOOL. 

Price:  Part  I.  and  II.,  $.3.00;  part  III.,  $4.00;  part  IV.,  $6.00. 

An  instruction  book  which  at  once  simplifies  and  advances  the  theory  of 
the  piano,  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern 
writers.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  is  very  thorough  In  its  method,  and 
is  a school  for  the  pianoforte,  which  has  received  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  music. 

BELLAK’S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

By  James  Bellak.  Price,  $1.00. 

An  easy,  simple  and  agreeable  method  for  youngest  pupils.  It  has 
pleasing  exercises  and  popular  pieces  for  practice,  and  is  in  hign  favor. 

CLARKE’S  DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR.  By  W.  H.  Clarke.  $1.00. 

A small  book  for  self  instruction,  or  for  use  by  teachers.  It  serves  an 
admirable  purpose  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
piano,  and  has  attractive  pieces  for  recreation. 

WINNER’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO.  By  Sep. 

Winner.  Price,  75cts. 

A very  easy  instruction  book,  with  easy  exercises  and  pieces  for  praotico 


Any  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS  FOR  REED  ORGANS. 


^/,ARKE’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGAN.  By  W.  H.  Clark,;.''  ^ 
This  new  method  easily  takes  the  lead,  by  reason  of  its  progressive  arran'geraaii., 
oomprehensive  system  of  instruction,  and  simple  and  concise  explanations,  with 
carefully  grade  ’,  pieces  chosen  from  the  works  of  most  popular  .an, h.>  s.  It  has 
attained  great  popularity,  ics  sales  exceeding  100,000  copies.  Trice  i2.j0. 


•lOhiNSON'S  PARLOR  uRGAN  INSTRUCTION  BOOK.  By  A.  N.  Johnson 
An  i istrueti  )u  hook  wl.icli  teaches  the  playing  of  both  church  music  and  lightei 
inf  nmi  .t.d  piccej,  with  elementary  co.irses,  examples  for  practice,  an  adi.'.ir 
able  b,  oc  .ion  of  recreative  pieces  and  a treatise  on  the  elen.euts  of  Thorough  Hass 
7’ -ice  2.1.50. 


THE  EMERSON  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGAN.  By  L 0.  Emerson 

A system  of  instruction  which  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  pupils  and  forms 
a complete  course  oi  study.  It  contains  the  Elements  of  Notation,  easy  an.l  nro- 
gressive  lessons,  graded  exercises,  a treatise  on  Harmony,  and  a large  nunihei  )f 
musical  recreations,  selected  and  original,  of  great  value  as  a means  of  technic.al 
advancement,  or  as  a oc.lleetiou  of  excellent  T^eed  Organ  music.  Trice  §2.50. 

KINKEL’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGXN.  By  Charles  Kinkel. 

A very  popular,  very  thorough  uud  very  progressive  instruction  book.  The  music 
is  carefully  fingered  and  graded,  is  thoroughly  melodious  and  forms  a largo  anS 
varied  collection  of  good  Reed  Organ  music.  Trice  §2,50. 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  POR  THE  PARLOR  ORGAN.  By  J.  A.  Getze. 

This  school  has  been  well  patronized,  as  attested  by  a sale  of  150,000  copies.  It 
contains  a full  courfc  of  instructive  exercises,  lessons  and  studies,  combined  with  a 
fine  collection  of  fat  oritc  organ  melodies  for  recreation.  Trice  $z.50. 

CLARKE’S  IMPROVED  SCH!?0L  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN.  By  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

An  excellent  graded  system  that  is  practical  in  its  treatment  and  progres- 
sive in  its  arrangement.  It  is  ;u  every  respect,  a first-class  instruction  book,  and 
has  a number  o choice  nieccs  of  Reed  Organ  music.  Trice  $2.50. 

CLARKE’S  harmonic  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORGAN.  By  W.  H.  Clarke. 

The  “Harmonic  School’’  inculcates  the  principle.s  of  harmony  in  c.  iinection  with 
an  advance.l  and  progressive  system  of  manual  practice,  and  forms  a practical 
guide  to  the  art  of  composing  in  the  true  organ  style.  Trice  $3.00. 

etRHART’S  REED  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR.  By  T,  E.  Gurney. 

A very  progressive  method,  which  has  over  200  popular  studies,  besides  n good 
collection  of  Keed  Organ  music  of  the  highest  quality.  Price  $1  50. 


NAT.OiSAL  SCHOOL  FOR  REED  ORGAN.  By  W.  F.  Sjdd:;. 

A very  popular  “school,”  where  the  .system  of  Notatio-i  is  simple  and  attractive, 
and  the  exercises  carefully  graded  for  the  rapid  advancement  oi  the  beginner. 
There  are  a variety  of  studies  in  scoie  playing,  .■>nd  numerous  selecti,/  is  of  popiUai 
and  legitimate  organ  music.  Price  $1.50. 

ROOT’S  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CABINET  ORGAN.  By  G.  F.  Root. 

A popular  work  which  has  had  a sale  of  over  100,00t)  copies.  It  is  a very  thorough 
instruction  book,  with  progressive  exercises  and  studies,  and  a large  collection  af 
recreative  pieces  for  the  parlor  anti  choir.  Price  $2.50. 

CLARKE’S  REED  ORGAN  COMPANION.  By  W.  H Cuke 

A companion  to  “Clarke’s  New  Method,”  with  a large  ni'.niber  oi  popular  recrea- 
tions, arranged  and  adapted  for  reed  instruments.  Price  $2.00. 

MACK’S  DOLLAR  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  CABINET  ORGAN. 

CLARKE’S  DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  THE  ORGAN.  By  W.  H.  Clarke 

BELLAK'S  METHOD  FOR  THE  ORGAN.  By  J.  Beliak.  $1.00. 

WINNER’S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN.  Sep  Winner.  75  cts. 

The  above  are  easy  books  for  beginners,  with  short  and  attract!  > e courses  of 
study,  and  a nice  collection  of  popular  melodies  for  practice  and  recreation 


THE  ORGAN  AT  HOME ) 

CLARKE’S  REED  ORGAN  MELODIES  ' 


( Boards  $2.00 
Price  of  each  book,  ^ Cloth  2.50 
( Full  gilt  3.00 

These  books  contain  the  choicest  piece' s^of  jKpHlar  mnsic,  arranged  aii  l adapted 
for  Reed  Organs.  Rach  book  contain^  aoout  200  p.;ges,  filled  with  mai  dies,  waltzes, 
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